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LBITBRBATUBE. 


A SUMMER SUNSET. 


Adown the sky the Sun had travell’d 

To the far West, and there he revell’d 
Amid the clouds, a curious maze 

Of gold and purple, with his rays; 

Over the hoary mountain's brow 

Threw crimson glances, till the snow 
Blush’d rosy beneath the kiss, 

That fell on its pure loveliness. 

High in the air, the paly blue 

Was deep’ning to a violet’s hue; 

While stretch'd o’er all the broad expanse, 
Hung waves of filmy radiance. 

Atill lower, mid the burning clouds 

He fell: while, with her veiling shrouds, 
Evening, on hill, and vale, and stream, 
Stole like the dreaming of adream. 

As the Sun set, cool breezes swept 
Across the owers—and ~~ slept ; 
And Earth sigh’d ‘neath his latest glance, 
Like lovers’ parting utterance. 





Craupis MERIVALE. 
Asgust 17th, 1847. 


a oe 
HANDS AND GLOVES. 


We dare say it is almost unnecessary to inform our readers (an intro- 
duction, by the way, seldom prefacing a statement of greater novelty or 
value than that which communicates the sum of two and two) that the 
hand isa member found at the extremity of the human arm; and that 
glove is the name of a species of flexible receptacle which the ingenuity 
ef man has framed for the protection and comfort of that member, in 
fact, what Fluellen averred is indisputable: “the glove is—a glove; 
and by parity of roasoning, the hand is—ahand. This being settled, it 
may as well be statad that we do not intend in this paper to treat of hands 
anatombvally, or gloves statistically. We promise, also, that our show of 
hands shall have no relation to political matters; whilst our stock of gloves 
will be found, upon inepection, so manifestly ill-assorted, and composed 
of such well worn specimens, that our readers will, we hope, unanimously 
soquit us of attempting to palm upon thema badarticle. 

Ancient authors tell us, the philosopher Anaxagoras maintains, that man 
owes all his superiority over other avimals to his hands: but Galen argues 
that reason, not hands, taught us arts; that man is notthe wisest ¢,«8ture 

he has hands, but that hands were given to him becanse he was 
the wisest creature. This view of tho matter is certainly much more 
complimentary to the lords of the carth than that which would make 
them hang by the hands like an ape from the tree of knowledge. Amongst 
the Bgyptians, the hand was a symbol of strength; amongst the Romans, 
of fidelity. Numa is said to have consecrated it to the goddess Fidelitas 
with greatsolemnity. The tendency of the human mind to anthropomor- 
phism ie seen in its ever-recurring desire to draw corporeal shapes out of 
the invisible, and to clothe unseen powers with human attributes. It 
loves to dream an outline of things which cannot be comprehended by 
sense; and Fate and Nature, as they pass behind the dim glass of imagina- 
tion, throw shedows of a human hand upon it. What is it that leads us 
along the devious path of life, we know not how or whither ?—that pre- 
vents the meeting of two when they are looking for it ?—that b. ings two 
together when they would not? A hand unseen. What was the vision that 
changed the countenance of a king and troubled his thoughts ashe sat feast- 
ing in bie palace with a thousand of his lords? The fingers ofa man’s hand 
that wrote apon the plaster of the wall. Our ancestors swore by the 
hand, did fealty by the hand, were guided by its lines into the labyrinth 
of the fature. Holy influences are supposed to be transmitted by the 
imposition of bands. In pomps, and ceremonies, and symbolic actions, 
how often is the hand employed! Onthe day of his coronation, the 
Hand of Justice is borne before the king; favour on one side, respect on 
the other, is shown by the kissing of hands; and when a man is made 
an unwilling ageut to effect some deed of which his mind disapproves, 
he will wash his hands to signify that he takes to himself no share of the 
guilt or the consequences, as did Pilate. Friends salute by the hand; 
men and women are married bythe hand. Of what use would the gene- 
ral'seye be on the day of battle, if his hand were not ready to direct the 
movemvnts of his troops? 
. Let us consider for a moment the admirable structure of this mem- 

er i 

“ The haman hand,” says Sir Charles Bell,” “ is so beautifully formed, 
it has so fine a sensibility that sensibility governs its motions socorrectly, 
every effort of the will is answeredso instantly, as if the hand itself were 
the seat of that will; its actions are so powerful, so free, and yet so deli- 
eate, that it secms to possess a quality instinct in itself, end there is no 
thought of ite complexity es an instrament, or of the relations which 
make it subservient to the mind; we use it as we draw our breath, uncon- 
eciously; aud have lost all recollection of the feeble and ill-directed ef.- 
forts at its first oxercise by which it has been perfected.” 

In fact, the hand is the most perfect instrument which God has given 
for the use and study of man, replete with the clearest evidence a the 
most wonderful design. By it we obtain a more complete knowledge of 
the properties of matter than by any other organ of touch, The eye a 
could never communicate to the mind many of the qualities of external 
things,—size, distance, position. The muscles of the shoulder, arm, wrist, 
and those disposed about the hand itself, give this member astonishing 
facility in performing the multitudinous operations in which we use it,— 
in graeping, reaching, pulling, thrusting, &c. There is a meaning in the 
inequafities of the fingers,—the arming them ai their tips witb a horny 
substance,—in the separation of the thumb from the four digits by a bed 
of musele, Whilst we are upon this topic, a few words should be de- 
voted to the beauty of the hand,— } 

“No face, no hand, proportion, line, or air 
Of beauty, but the Muse hath interest in." 


And first as to.colour. Whitenoss is thought a great point, and a fai 
hand is eertainly very beautiful. But the ee ed me healthy meer} 
not of a sickly hue; rather than that, give usa genuine, undeniable, un- 
changeable red. The most distinguishing characteristic of Aurora was 
her rosy hand, a feature glowing with health and freshnese,— 
“ Eran ne la stagion che |’aurea Aurora, 
Con la rosata man \'aurate porte, 
Apre del cielo al rinascente giorno,” * 


A white hand seems to have been emblematic of innocence. Thus, in 
Massinger's Great Duke of Florence,—* Let this, the emblem of your in- 
mocenee, giveme assurance!” And Lidia replies,—‘* My hand joined to 


* Tee Hand, ite Mechanwm aad Vital Bndowments, @; evincing 





one | 


yours, without this superstition, confirms it.’ A red hand, the baronets 
cagnisance, was symbolic of war; and a hard hand of vulgarity, for labour 
was ever accounted vulgar. Scipio Nasica, the enemy of Tiberius Gracchus, 
who was a great favourite of the Roman populace, stood candidate for 
the consulehip, and though he complied so .ar with the usual custom as 
to canvass for votes, yet _~ displayed iu his behaviour the greatest con- 
tempt for the people. ‘ What,” said he, as he took the hardened hand 
of a labourer, whose vote he solicited, ‘do you walk on your hands?” 
Byron was of opinion that there was nothing more distinctive of birth 
than the hand, and that it is almost the only sign of blood aristocracy can 

enerate. Leigh Hunt has ridiculed Byron’s notion,—‘ My friend Geo. 
Bustle used to lament that, in consequence of the advancement of know- 
ledge and politeness, there was no longer any distinguishing mark of gen- 
tility but a white hand. Poor George! he had better have thought other- 
wise. People who have nothing buta white hand toshow for their breed- 
ing are in a bad way.” Then as to shape, here grace is more satisfied by 
having the object rather under than over the usual size : the fingers should 
taper, be well rounded at the nails, and the whole outline should undu- 
late and flow to please the taste for curves and formal beauty which Na- 
ture has implanted in us. Byron’s hand, hia biographer tells us, was re- 
markably small,—so much 80, as almost to be out of pigeon with his 
face. The firat Villiers, duke of Buckingham, like the poet, was proud 
of the beauty of his hands; Sultan Mahmoud LI., of terrific memory, was 
also noticeable for the smallness of this member; and Queen Elizabeth, 
amongst her other vanities, ps that Nature had distinguished her 
by the cumeliness of this part of her person. She seems invariably to 
have directed the painter to attend to her hands, yet in her picture 
at Hampton Court they are long and lank, like an untried pair of 
gloves. Paul Heutzaer, in yoo em, a notice of a public procession of the 
queen to prayers, describes her hande as emall and her fiagers long. He 
mentions that a Bohemian beron had letters to present to her, and that 
she pulled her glove off ber right hand sparkling with rings and jewels, 
and gave it him to kiss as a mark of particular favour. We havea hinto 
the Queen's vanity from another source, and at an earlier period of her 
life. In the second series of Sir Henry Ellis’s Historical Letters, there is 
one from a Venetian minister, who was in Bugland at the time Elizabeth 
ascended the throne, and he describes her as a lady of great elegance 
both of mind and body, her eyes beautiful, and, aboye all, her hands, 
which she did not conceal (“‘ e sopra ’! tutto bella mano de la quale fa pro- 
fessione.”) Whilst we are quoting from the Itaians, we may as well 
mention that Gradenigo, orator di Roma, describes Leo X. “di statura, 

randissima, testa molto grossa, havea bellissima man ;” and accordingly, 
in Raphael's famous picture of the pope at Florence, the hands are eare 
fully painted. Froissart mentions a certain Gaston de Foix, surnamed 
Pheebus, who had remarkably “ fine, long, and straight” fingers. Here 
turned one day to his castle from hunting the bear in a hot sun, and, to 
cool himself, dipped his hands into cold water, whereupon he was seized 
with a violent fit, in which he died. Artaxerxes. son of Xerxes the Persian, 
is said to have had hands of such a length, that he could touch his kuees 
with them while standing upright, and hence he was surnamed Longi- 
manus. Rob Roy, too, was remarkable for the length of his arm and 
hand, which enabled him to tie his garter without stooping. 

Ever since the mortal taste of forbidden fruit brought death, and know- 
ledge, and woe into the world, there has beenno object more eagerly and 
perseveringly sought after by man than an acquaintance with futurity. 
it is quite certain that, except so far as God has been pleased to make an 
express revelation, man’s attempts to render the veil transparent have 
been entirely fruitless; yet he has often deceived himself with the idea 
that some nustrum bad answered his purpose. He has consulted the stars 
of heaven; he has perused the entrails of beasts and fowls; aud he has 
read on the table of his hand a portraiture of his life. ‘* Cardan,’’ saith 
the credulous Sir Thomas Browne, in a letter to a friend, “ hath a pecu- 
liar and no hard observation froma man’s hand, to know whether he 
was born in the day or night, which, I confess, holdeth in my own.” 
This was guessing backwards, bat the chief promise of chiromancy was 
to tell things to be. Seven mountains stand on the palm, from which 
diviners pretended they had views into futurity ; and valleys lay at their 
feet, wherein were great mines of knowledge. Palmistry isas erted b 
the author of La Chiromantie Universelle, to be the most beautiful of the sci- 
ences foanded on nature. In that work are long explanations of the signs 
to be read on the palm, and upwards of twelve hundred representations 
of the hand and its lines. Oxe passage reminds us ofa rhyme we learned 
when a child,— 

“ A gift on the thumb is sure to come: 
A gift on the finger is sure to linger." 


The expositor says,—“ Les signes et stigmates, ou si vous voules les 
ints, qui 6e trouvent dans lee ongles, s’ile sont blancs sont d’un tres- 
ureux presage, selon la nature de la planette qui predomine sur ce doigt. 
S'ils se trouvent dans le doigt de l’indice, ils regardent les honneurs et 
les dignitez; dansla racine de l’ongle, ils marquent les choses advenir ; 
et dans le milieu, les presentes.” Shakspeare satirised astrology in King 
Lear, and he ridiculed chiromancy in the Merchant of Venice. 
There were many other strange superstitions connected with the hand. 
It was believed that the hand of a dead man was efficacious in the cure 
of warts and wens, by simply stroking the parts affected. It is stated on 
| good evidence, that, at the execution of Dr. Dodd in 1777, a decent! 
ressed young woman made her way to the gallows, only just after life 
was extinct, to have a swelling on her face touched with his hand, and 
that the hangman untied the culprit’s wrists, and, disgusting to relate, 
stroked the tumour several times with it. Robbers have used, in their 
| nefarious exploits, a dead man’s hand, which they called the Hand of 
Glory, believing that the persons to whom it was presented were de- 
prived, as by the sight of Medusa’s head, of all power to move. The re- 
ceipt for making this formidable instrument is given in Les Secrets du Petit 
Albert, a work published at Lyons in 1751, and it is to this effect:—Take 
the hand, either right orleft, of a person hanged and exposed on the high- 
way; wrap it up ina piece of a shroud or winding-sheet, in which let it 
be well aqueezed ; then put it into an earthen vessel, and leave it for fif- 
teen days covered with salts of various kinds; then expose it to thenoon- 
tide sun in the dog-daystill it is thoroughly dry. A candle must be com- 
posed of the fat of a hanged man, virgin wex,and sisame of Lapland; and 
the hand of glory is used as a receptacle for the lighted candle. It is 
hardly credible that, so late as 1831, some thieves attempted to commita 
robbery inthe county of Meath, armed with a lighted candle placed in a 
dead man’s hand, in the belief that it was invisible to all but themselves, 
and that it a every person who was then asleep from awaking. 
The relic which the Knights of St. John of Jerasalem most prized was a 
human hand, which had been given to the Grand Master d’Aubusson by 
Sultan Bajazet, as the right hand of St. Joho the Baptist. The tradition 
ran, theta oa at Antioch, having eaten a morsel of meat touched 
with it, saddenly swelled to a great size and then burst. When carried 
in procession through the country, it was supposed to predict a good year 
when the fingers opened; but if it remained a threatening fist, unfavour- 
able seasons were to be expected. When the envoy of Peter the Great 





| 





.* Ecloghe de Mutio Justino Politano, ecl. ii. Delle Marchesane. Vor 
nice, 1550. 











visited Malta in-1698, the Grand Master presented him witha cross which 
had been touched by the sacred hund; and a hundred years afterwards, 
when the chief of the order was expelled the island, bebe ged to be 
mitted to this relic along with him,—a request the French 
complied with, as the hand was not of gold. 

In barbarous times, punishment was frequently inflicted by cutting off 
the hand. That relentless Roman general, the younger Scipio Africanus, 
when laying siege to Numantia, was deeply angerei by the people of 
Lutea, on account of the assistance they gave the Besin He fellupon 
the place, and when four hundred of the inhabitants were delivered to 
him todo with them what he listed, he cut off their hands and let them 
go. In Cesar’s contest with the Gauls, he caused the hands of all hig 
prisoners, on one occasion, to be amputated, in order to strike terror 
through the country. The assassins who overtook Cicero at the sea-side, 
severed his head and his hands from his body. The mouth, from which 
had issued mellifluous streams of eloquence before the Roman people and 
the senate,—the hands, that with their eful action had tempered, or 
with their vehement motion had driven home, the language of the orator, 
wane now brought as a gratifying offering before a cruel, ambitious vo« 
uptuary. 

At the battle of Lepanto (1571), Cervantes was so maimed in the left 
hand that he lost the use of it for life. I* the shot or the sabre had struck 
the other, who knows what the world would have lost? Our readers, we 
dare say, have not forgotten that an ugly blow from Harry Gow separa- 
ted the of a gay gallant from his arm when attempting to climb in 
at Catherine's window; and that brisk, forward, corpulent, little Oliver 
Proudfute afterwards picked it up in the street. There is a tale, perhaps 
nearly as fabulous as this, of Caius Mucius burning off his right Band on 
an altar, in presence of Porsena, lord of Ctnchagn, botanes he had killed 
with it the secretary instead of the master. 

Part of the ceremony of taking the oath of homage consisted in the feu 
datory placing his hands in those of his suzerain. Historians mention 
that Tassilon, duke of Bavaria, after having taken the oath of vassalage 
and fidelity, placed his hands in those of King Pépin le Bref, and swore 
allegiance and homage to him and his children on the bodies of 8t. Denig 
of France and other saints. Toswear by the hand was an oath of which 
we have many examples in our old plays, and we refer to some of them 
ina note.” When the Forestlaws were in full rigour, if a mao were ta- 
ken in red-hand, that is, with blood on bis hand, he was punishable as if 
he had actually killed the deer, though other evidence were wanting. In 
the old Saxon law there was a pledge called the hand-borrow, for the 
good behaviour of the inferior people in each district. Speimanexplains 
the word in this way.‘ Est quasi vas aut fide jussor amanuensis, hoc 
est minor seu inferior; nam Head w Vas est capitalis vel superior.” 
There is a curious custom pnongyt the ruling houses of Germany of con- 
tracting morganetie marriages, in which the ceremony is performed by 
the /eft haad being given to the woman. A marriage of this kind is on 
celebrated when the woman is of inferior rank. “The wife been | 
her former station, and the children are not allowed to take the father’s 
name or arms. 

We believe that man is the only animal in the wide world that wears 
gloves. The fox, it is true, may find a flower in the woods that will save 
him the trouble of visiting the haberdasher’s shop, whenever he is in- 
clined to be spruce. Hitherto, however, we have never seen 
oon gloves, and we cannot imagine him looking a bit more at home 
than a cat in clogs of walnat-shelle. The word glove, like many other 
words in our tongue, confounds the etymologist by the number of obscure 
sources from which it =: ossibly have been derived. One writer saya, 
that the Anglo-Saxon syl able loft (applied, says Hickes, to the article 
now under consideration, a fissuris veb intercupedi digitorum), is derived 
from the verb cliofan, to cleave. A learned friend of ours would bring it 
from the root of the German g/auden, to trust, because the glove frem am 
early period was used as a pledge of credit. It is somewhat singular, 
that amongst the words employed by the old German architects was Glo 
fen, which signified the pinnacles placed on gables, or upon the shelves of 
spires. 

The name of theinventor of this useful piece of dress has not been re- 
corded by the faithless historians of antiquity. Like other inventions of 
ancient date, it has, doubtless, received successive improvements during 
its transmission to our times; and even now, who will say that it is not 
capable of many more? Glove-making has always been held one of the 
genttest of handicrafts. There has been a company of glove-makers im 
most cities. The banner appertaining,to the society at Perth is still pre- 
served, with the date 1604. The deviceis two gloves surmounted by the 
words “Grace and Peace,” and subscribed, “ The perfect honour of a 
craft, or beauty of a trade, is not in wealth, but moral worth, where 
virtue gains renoune.” If Adam or Eve ever wore coverings for pros | 
hands, it waa, probably, only as the Romans wore them, namely, during 
their gardening operations, in order to protect the skin from thorns. The 
Pheenicians declared, that they were taught how to prepare the skins of 
beasts for clothing by the god Ousons; but we are not told whether he 
instructed them in the glove-maker’s craft. It is a disputed question 
whether the Romans wore gloves as part of their usual dress. Shake 
peare, however, in Coriolanus, makes the matrons fling their gloves upon 
the general as he passed along in triumph. They do not appear to have 
been known in England much before the commencement of the eleventh 
century. We find that five pairs of gloves formed a considerabie portion 
of the wed paid to Kthelred II., who died in 1016, by a company of Gem 
man merchants, for the protection of their trade. There is nothing like a 
gléve in any Anglo-Saxon drawings that have reached us, nor was this ar 
ticle of attire generally worn by the Normans, but only by persons ofex- 
alted rank. Conclusion next week. 
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ANIMAL INSTINCTS AND EXAMPLES OF SAGA. 
CITY. 

Illustrations of Instinct, deduced from the habits of British Animals. By 

Jonathan Couch, F. L. 8. Pp. 343. J. Van Voorst. 

It is well that no one ever tires of natural history and the anecdotes 
and stories connected with it, and that, let ever so much be published in 
this way, we are always ready to be interested in any new illustrations 
of the universal subject. From the child of three years old to the aged 
of three score and ten, the curiosity attached to the observation of animal 
life is ey implanted, no doubt for wise purposes, by nature; and thus 
it happens that there is hardly a humun being who does not like to learn 
what othere have noticed, and compare or contrast it with what has oc- 
curred to himself. Every house has its story of dog, cat, mouse, rat, fowl, 
pigeos, rabbit, sparrow, — cricket, black beetle, or other creature 
within the ken of the family ; and every field and garden offers other ob- 
jects for similar scrutiny and remark. Books of the kind before us are 
accordingly very popular, and it affords us satisfaction to add in the pre 
sent instance that Mr. Couch has, to philosophical and scientific views, 
added the statement of many novel and entertaining cases of animal acts, 


* «By these ten bones” — Master Thomas. “ By both these hands held 
P —The Island Princess. “On my hand”—Marcelia, in Massinger’s 
uke of Milan. “‘ By my hand”—Olivia, in Twelfth Night. 
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apparently originating in intellectual powers of a higher order than is 
quncrally ee oe oe batons tothem. Himselfan experienced practical 
observer, he has also collected great deal from other sources, and produc- 
eda very pleasing and instructive volume for readers of every class. He 
begins G tracing organized creation from the earliest rudiments and 
first crade tissues of the inferior, to the development of instincts (if we 
are so to call them) approaching to reason in the superior orders of mam- 
malia, and he points out a number of the peculiar qualities in which even 
the most minute insect surpasses man; and remarkably shown in the 
senses of vision, smell, &c., and in the extraordinary exploits of carrier 

igeons, migrating and finding the way back to places whence they have 

een removed, without the possibility of ascertaining any one circum 
stance to help to guide them on their return. _ We will not, however, 
trouble our readers with the author’s reasoning on these matters, as we 
hope it will be more agreeable to submit to them some of the most strik- 
ing facts for which he vouches, and allow them to form their own opinions 
and conclusions on the premises. 

In some cases, it appears, the active development of an instinct becomes 
patriotic and revives again after a more or less definite period of suspension. 
This he attributes to a variation of balance in the tissue or organ in pro- 
gress to age, or other change, and the preponderance of the others: and 
proceeds, 

“This is remarkable in some well-known series of phenomena in the 
economy of birds, which have long excited admiration. One of these is the 
disposition to the formation of a nest, of which we shall have to speak here- 
after. For the present, no reference is made to the skill employed in its 
structure, situation, or adaptation to use, but only the formative impulse ; 
which in some instances is so strong, that, when the nest is formed, instead 
of waiting until the egg is ready to be deposited, the building bird proceeds 
in the construction of others, until, at last, the further duty of using it for 
its peculiar object puts an end to its labours. This practice is particularly 
observed in the common wren (Sylvia troglodytes); and it has been sup- 
pos d that the true reason why this diminutive architect builds more than 
one nest is, that it has become dissatisfied with the former edifice, or with 
its situation. But this supposition is incorrect, since it is known that, in a 


more advanced period of the season, when this particular instinctive pro- 


pensity is declining, the pair will return to the forsaken nest, and employ it 
as originally intended. ee 

“ Another phenomenon, to which reference is now made, is the instinct 
of migration, which leads so many birds to seek a warmer climate at one 
season of the year, and acolderatanother. Andto remove the suspicion 
that the migratory races are led simply by habit, or the spirit of imitation, 
in passing from one region to another, we have the remarkable example 
of the cuckoo; which is destitute of one propensity so universal in other 
birds as to be worthy of being characterized as an essential property of 
the feathered races—that of forming a procreant cradle for their young. 
Those young ones, therefore, they have never seen, and consequently 
can never have taught the lesson, or guided in the voyage. They also 
depart long before them ; and yet, so strong and unerring is the impulse, 
that this bird, in its infancy one of the stupidest of winged creatures, is 
invariably found to follow in the right direction. 

“It is obvious, then, that animals are endued with a variety of instinct- 
ive properties, each of which may operate singly, or may combine in a 
variety of proportions, with the occasional suspension of some of their 
impulses.” 

The effects of fear are strangely potent. 

“ Habits illustrative of this have been observed in individuals of the 
common hare. If, on being first roused, it rushes off with headlong haste, 
it will assuredly be taken by adog; but if the creature be seen to stop, 
and erect its ears, as if listening to its pursuers, its escape may be re- 

rded as exceedingly probable. The effect of terror on the sameanimal 
18 witnessed when it is pursued by the cry of a company of weasels. 
Their speed is greatly inferior to that of the hare; but such is the influ- 
ence of the terror infused into it by an instinctive consciousness of the 
insidious and cruel nature of the enemy, that these ravenous creatures 
rarely have the trouble of a long pursuit. Instances are common in 
which a hare, after escaping to a considerable distance from the reach of 
its pursuer, has altered its course, and returned to the very seat of the 
peril; and if followed after with great clamour, with any very loud and 
unusual noise, it is sure to be thus overtaken. 

“ A parent weasel, with its young ones in training, has been seen in 
eager pursuit of a flying blackbird; and though a slight elevation in the 
direction of flight would have carried the bird over a hedge out of the 
reach of danger, so great was its terror, that it was unable to mount so 
high, and consequently soon became their prey.” 

Among the instinctive habits to which animals resort for safety, our 
a mentions one which we certainly never contemplated in that light 

efore. 

“ Another mode of safety (he says) exists in that which the generality 
of creatures is known to avoid,—the attention and gaze of the foe ; and 
the means of escape are afforded by assuming such a terrific aspect as 
may confound the facuities of his pursuer, and strike him with an effect- 
ual though empty terror. The beauty of the peacock’s plumage was a 
theme of admiration in the remotest times; and the bird was sought af- 
ter a8 capable of adding splendour to the magnificence of Solomon. The 
chief display of this beauty arises from that arrangement of long and 

orgeous feathers which spring from the space between the region 

yehind the wings and the orig‘n of the tail; but the use of this to the 
bird itself has been a subject of doubt. At first sight it seems to be no 
better than a luxuriance of nature, and an encumbrance rather than a 
benefit. The action by which their splendour is outspread has also been 
deemed an absurd manifestation of pride. 

“ But men are imperfect interpreters of the actions of animals; and a 
closer examination of the habits of this bird will afford a different ex- 
planation. The tail of the peacock is of a plainand humble description ; 
and seems to be of no other use besides aiding iu the erection of the fine 
feathers of the loins ; while the lutter are supplied at their insertion with 
an arrangement of voluntary muscles, which contribute to their eleva- 
tion, and to the other motions of which they are capable. If surprised 
by a foe, the peacock presently erects its gorgeous feathers; and the en- 
emy at once beholds starting up before him a creature which his terror 
cannot fail to magnify into the bulk implied by the circumference of a 
glittering circle of the most dazzling hues, his attention at the same time 

eing distracted by a hundred glaring eyes meeting his gaze in every di- 
rection. A hiss from the head in the centre, which inshape and colours 
resembles that of a serpent, and a rustle from the trembling quills, are 
attended by an advance of the most conspicuous portion of this bulk ; 
caused bya recedirg motion of the body of the bird. That must be a 
bold animal which does not pause at the sight of such an object; and a 
short interval is sufficient to ensure the safety of the bird ; but if, after 
all, the enemy should be bold enough to risk an assault, it is most likely 
that its eagerness or rage would be spent on the glittering appendages, 
in which case the creature is divested only ef that which a little time will 
again supply. A like application may be offered of the use of the long 
and curious appendages of the neck and head of various kinds of hum- 
ming birds, which, however feeble, are a pugnacious race.” 

* Among the birds of our own country, the bittern ( Ardea stellaris) the 
pheasant, and common cock, are, in a less degree, examples of the same 
strategy in defence ; and besides the terror they infuse, are instruments 
of protection, as offering an uncertain mark to a combatant.” 

pon the song of birds the remarks are well put, if not quite, as they 
certainly are in some degree, original. 

“ The song of birds has ever been a theme of poetic admiration, and a 
subject of interest to every lover of nature; bu: the precise character of 
these sounds, with those of animals in general, aud more especially the 
ideas which the creatures may be supposed to express in these modera- 
tions, have been little studied by naturalists. 

“ Itis obvious to a listener that, in the utterance of song, birds are in- 
tensely occupied with their feelings; and that they are listened to by 
others of their race with an intelligence and earnestness which prove 
that they possess an understanding of the meaning of what is uttered. 
A thrush, blackbird, or redbreast may be seen to stretch forward the 
head, and direct the ear, to catch the notes which come to it from some 

distant songster of its own species; nor will an effort be made to returp 


a sound, until the competitor is known to have ended his lay. In such 
cases, the contest is one of rivalry, and not of imitation ; for the series of 


tion at all taken up from one bird to another. And it is still more re- 


are continued with distinctness, and without distraction, their attention 
never being diverted by the multiplicity of sounds that strike the ear 
from birds of another species, which are loudly singing-close at hand. I 
have marked three cocks, of superior size and majesty, engaged in an- 
swering each other from distant quarters in regular succession ; but when 
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of kindred voices, to the general exclusion of others, though more musi- 
cal and obtrusive, besides the daily experience we have of it in birds, is 
also witnessed in the uproar produced among dogs if one begins to bark 
in alarm. In the jackal, so lively is this impression, and so powerful the 
impulse on all within hearing that we are told whena multitude of them 
are abroad in pursuit of prey—where silence is requisite to escape dan. 
ger and ensure success—if one of them utters the well-known note, even 
those whose safety is betrayed by its utterance are unable to resist the 
desire to unite their voices in the general cry. y ‘ i 

“ How large a share of the spirit of contention for supremacy in musi- 
cal strength and duration is engaged in such competitions, will appear 
from the methods employed to urge a pair of canaries to vie with each 
other. The scraping of a pan, or the noise of acrying child, excites them 
to exertion, or revives it when it begins to droop; and how much passion 
is contained in these modulations may be learned from the tale of the 
nigtingale who entered into competition with the instrument of the mu- 
sician, and fell exhausted at the foot of the player. A friend informs 
me :—‘ I remember an eccentric barber living at the corner of the gate- 
way of the White-horse Cellar, Fetter-lane, who was very successful in 
ogewes | and rearing uightingales, hung up all round his shop in cages. 
He could set them singing at any time, late or early, by simply turning 
the cock of the cistern in the corner of the shop, and letting the water 
fall into a pewter basin.’”’ 

His name was Leadbetter, and he wasa native of Tweedside! his 
shop was one curiosity from man to bird; and it is worth notice that 
there exists a singular sympathy between Town barbers and singing 
birds, of which Dickens, by the bye, has made an excellent use in one of 
his characters drawn from the life ; an individual illustrating this class, 
and involving for ever the ideas of yellow soap and canaries, shaving and 
singing together! “ 

Speaking on the copious topic of migratory birds, Mr C. observes : 

“Tt is somewhat remarkable that, with such undoubted courage and 

strong powers of flight, the swallow seems to feel a degree of hesitation 
in venturing on the passage of the Channel, and will keep along the coast, 
for a considerable distance, before it wil] adventure over the expanse. 
And this is the more surprising, since we know that the wheatear (Sy/via 
CEnanthe), various species of willow wren, and even the little goldcrest 
(Sylvia regulus), are able to cross in safe y. But the greater distance of 
the autumnal flight of the swallow, and the habits of flight of these 
families, may afford an explanation of the singularity. 
_ “The shorter-winged birds are seen to hurry along from one margin of 
the sea to the other, with no more effort than is absolutely required to 
enable them to cross in safety. But the mode of flight of the swallow 
tribe is in circles; and they seem less careful in arranging the time, man- 
ner, and distance of departure; so that the journey becomes extended 
much beyond its natural limits. I have seen a troop of martins, which 
may have been baffled by contrary winds, approach the shore from the 
sea, late in autumn, in such an exhausted condition, that they were com- 
pelled to alight on the sills of windows, where it would have been easy 
to have taken them with the hand.” 

The following are other extracts relating to migration and various 
phenomena which will be perused with interest: 

“ Inscrutable as this directing skill appears to our duller perceptions, 
it is not only constant in its manifestations among our little summer in- 
sect-hunters, but it is also possessed by birds whose opportunities of 
using it are only occasional. Domestic pigeons have been taken to re- 
mote distances from their home, and that, too, by a mode of conveyance 
which must effectually shut out all possibility of recognition of the local 
bearing of the direction, and yet they have returned thither with a ra- 
xm! of flight which marked a conscious security of finding it. Ihave 

nown some ofthe most timid and secluded of our birds, as the wheat- 
ear and dipper, to be taken from their nests, and conveyed toa distance, 
under circumstances which must have impressed them with feelings of 


yet, on being set free, they were soon at the nook from which they had 
been taken. Even the common hen, which has been carried in a covered 
basket through a district intersected by a confusion of hills and valleys, 
in a few hours has been seen scraping for grain on her own dunghill. 

“ The only explanation, in thesejcases, must be sought in tho existence 
of perceptions to which the human race is a stranger; their possession of 
which is proved by the exquisite and ready susceptibility of most ani- 
mals to changes of weather, long before the occurrence of anything 
which our observation can appreciate, or which can be indicated by in- 
struments. While the atmosphere seems to promise a continuance cf fair 
and calm weather, and the wind maintains the same direction, the hog 
may be seen conveying in its mouth a wisp of straw; and in a few 
hours e violent wind fulfils theomen. The cat washes, and some wild 
animals shift their quarters, in compliance with similar indications ; and 
even fish at considerable depths in the sea, display, in their motions and 
appetite, sensibility tothe comingchange. The latter circumstance es- 
pecially, which is well known to fishermen, is a proof that mere change 
of temperature, or moisture, is not sufficient to explain the phenomenon.” 

Pigs are indeed very sagacious. A friend of ours, riding across the coun- 
try, was surprised to meet an unusual number of them, and all proceeding 
in one direction. He looked in vain for their drivers ; but drivers 
there were nove. The whole was pig volition which he could not 
understand. On his return in the evening, however, that mystery was 
explained. A mill at the distance of several miles had been blown 
down, and vast quantities of grain scattered about in every direction. 
How the pige had been made acquainted with the accident none could 
tell ; butevery grunter of them found his way to the feast as if he had been 
invited by post or special messenger ! ! 

But we come to other instincts, which we reserve for another Gazette. 
—Zondon Lit. Gaz. 
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THE GIRONDISTS, JACOBINS, AND M. DE LA. 
MARTINE, DEPUTY FOR MACON. 
Continued. 


The effect of the writings of the disciples of these mep on the worid is 
thus pithily and pregnantly described. Weare wellshown how the light 
was no longer from Rome, but from Paris: — 

“ This brilliancy, continued by so many geniuses of the first order— 
from Corneille to Voltaire, from Bossuet to Rousseau, from Fénélon to 
Bernardin Saint Pierre—had accustomed the people to look on this side, 

* * The stir, light, direction, were from Paris; The European 
mind was French. There was, and there always will be, in the French 
genius something more potent than its potency, more luminous than ite 
splendour; and that is its warmth, its penetrating power of communica- 
ting the attraction which it has, and which it inspires, to Europe.” 


Unfortunately, however, this gleam concludes with bathos and bom- 
bast; ‘“ Quand la Providence,” says M. de Lamartine, “ veut qu’une idée 
embrasse le monde, elle l’allume dans le coeur d'un Francais ;’—when 
Providence wills that an opinion, or belief, or idea (not “a desire,” as 


soulofaFrenchman. Under favour to M. de Lamartine, this is un peu 
trop fort. Hoops, balloons, chorography, periwigs, powder, black patch- 
es, pomatums, and some perfumes, sauces and made dishes, have taken 
their origin in the craniums, or lighted the souls of some ingenious 
Gauls. But apart from hats and hair-powder, balloons, bon-bons, and 
busks, stays, sabots, and salad-sauce, tapestry, tarragon vinegar, thread 
of gold, gloves, gauffering, and the guillotine, filigree, foulards, and fus- 
tian on paper and as a stuff, there is scarcely a single walk of intellect or 


every other country. Many of their ingenious processes in the culinary 
and cosmetical art they owe even to Italy and Spain. They have never 
produced a Newton, aShakspeare, a Bacon, a Locke, or a, Dugald Stewart. 
There is no Magna Charta or Trial by Jury recorded in their early his- 
tory, though trial by jury was proposed little more than half a century 
ago among them as the subject of a prize poem. That they have ambi- 





tiously cultivated every branch of mind, and congregated all their facul- 
ties together to bear on the sedulous and minute execution of their con- 
ceptiuns, we freely admit; yet their conceptions are so far from being L ide Wealliess of ti 
large, their philosophy is so shallow,—so wanting in depth and breadth,— | mention is made of his duel with the Comte Louis de wore tbe Bag 
their taste so artificial and manieree, and their affectation and vanity so | duel with Cazales, in which he seriously wounded the aoe ;_or of the 
hg disagreeably prominent, that we cannot accord them the high-flown and | attempt made by his butchers to starve him, 1» order that he might show 
nOtes 16 1n No case the same, nor is the beginning or ending of each por-| bombastic praises of their poetical panegyrist. The names of French- { 
men are not associated with the analysis of light, with the invention of the 
markable, that the responses proceeding from those of the same species | achromatic telescope, or the gigantic reflectors of Herschel. The disco- oe . 
veries of gunpowder, of printing, of the steam-engine, of inoculation and | and it was only on the indignant reproaches of Baillot that he obtained a 
vaccination, are not due to the French nation; neither is the world 
greatly indebted to them as navigators or founders of new colonies. 
They have produced many noisy men (hommes de bruit, which the trans- i pane Oa 
lator renders men of “noioriety”), but few great discuveries in any walk | lish origin. This may explain, says he, the shade of Puritanism in his 


at last a host of inferior individuals were led to join their voices to the | of intellect or speculation. 


chorus, the crowing ceased in those that began it, as if disdaining to mix 


their voices with the pany efforts of the others. 
“ The sympathetic feeling which is thus known to exist between ani 


mals of the same species, and the knowledge they display of the sounds | 
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has sought out the sister of Robespierre, found familiar friends of Dan. 
ton, and heard the details of the sons and brothers of Conventionalistg 
and Septembriseurs, thus producing an exceedingly striking, graphic, 
and readable book ; yet each—almost each—chapter gives one the idea 
of an imaginative work, of a romance rather than a history. The per- 
sonal details given as to the king, queen, and royal family, are certainly 
exceptions to this remark. For these M. de Lamartine has had good 
sources of information; for his father, who, we believe, still lives—at 
least who wasalive avery short time ago—was a major of cavalry in the 
service of Louis XVI.; and his mother was the daughter of Madame des 
Rois, sous-gouvernante of the princes, and among the others of the present 
king Louis-Philippe. From both these sources, and possibly from family 
papers, M. Lamartine has obtained opportunities of acquiring informa- 
tion on these points not possessed by Thiers in writing his first work, 
though the inestimable advantage which the ex-minister possessed in 
having a constant access to Talleyrand can hardly be tvo highly esti- 
mated. 

The following description bears, in every line, a character of verisi- 
militude. You see the very man before you:— 

“ King Louis XVI. was then only thirty-seven years of age; his fea- 
tures resembled those of his race, rendered somewhat Boel, the Ger- 
man blood of his mother, a princess of the house of Saxony. Fine blue 
eyes, very wide open, and clear rather than dazzling, a round and retreat- 
ing forehead, a Roman nose, the nostrils flaccid and large, and somewhat 
destroying the energy of the aquiline profile, a mouth smiling and gracious. 
in expression, lips thick, but well shaped, a five skin, fresh and 1 
loured in tint, though rather loose; of short stature, stout frame, timid 
carriage, irregular walk, and, when not moving, a restlessness of body in 
shifting first one foot and then the other without advancing—a habit con- 
tracted either from that impatience common to princes compelled to un- 
dergo long audiences, or else the outward token of the constant wavering 
of an undecided mind. In his person there was an expression of Lonhomie 
more vulgar than royal, which, at the first glance, inspired as much de- 
rision as veneration, and on which his enemies seized with contemptuous 
perversity, in order to show to the people in the features of their ruler 
the visible and personal sign of those they sought to destroy in royalty— 
in the tout ensemble, some resemblance to the imperial physiognomy of 
the later Cwsars at the period of the fall of things and races,—the mild- 
see of Antoninus, with the vast obesity of Vitellius: this was precisely 
the man ” 


Nor is the portrait of Maria Antoinette less faithful, or less striking. 
We extract it entire, with the remark that renflee is not properly render- 
ed by the translator, Mr. Ryde, by “ well defined.” M. de Lamartine 
meant to convey the thick or Austrian lip, asit is generally called :— 


“ The queen seemed to be created by nature to contrast with the king, 
and to attract for ever the iaterest and pity of ages to one of those state 
dramas which are incomplete unless the misfortunes and miseries of a 
woman mingle in them. Daughter of Maria Theresa, she had commenc- 
ed her life in the storms of the Austrian monarchy. She was one of the 
children whom the empress held by the hand when she presented her- 
selfas a supplicant before her faithful Hungarians, and the troops ex- 
claimed,—‘ We will die for our king, Maria Theresa!’ Her daughter, too, 
had the heart of a king. On her arrival in France, her beauty had daz- 
zled the whole kingdom,—a beauty then in all its splendour. The two 
children whom she had given to the throne, far from impairing her good 
looks, added to the attractions of her person that character of materna- 
majesty which so well becomes the mother ofa nation. The presenti- 
ment of her misfortnnes—the recollection of the tragic scene at Ver- 
sailles—the uneasiness of each day, somewhat diminished her youthful 





terror, and in which all traces of the direction must have been lost; and | 


freshness. She was tall, slim, and graceful,—a real daughter of Tyrol. 
Her naturally majestic carriage in no way impaired the grace of her 
movements; her neck rising elegantly and distinctly from her shoulders, 
gave expression to every attitude. The woman was perceptible beneath 
the queen ; the tenderness of heart was not lost in the elevation of her 
destiny. Her light brown hair was long and silky; her forehead, high 
and rather projecting, was united to her temples by those fine curves, 
which give so much expression to that seat of thought or the soul in wo- 
meu; her eyes of that clear blue which recalls the skies of the North, or 
the waters of the Danube; an aquiline nose, with nostrils open and slight 
ly projecting, where emotions palpitate and courage is evideaced ; a large 
mouth, brilliant teeth, Austrian lips,—that is, projecting, and well defin- 
ed; an oval countenance, animated, varying, impassioned, and the ensem- 
ble of these features replete with that expression impossible to describe 
which emanates from the looks. the shades, the reflections of the face, 
which encompasses it with an iris like that of the w rm and tinted va- 
pour which bathes objects in full sualight,—the extreme loveliness which 
the ideal conveys, and which by giving it life, increases its attraction, 

* * * Such was Maria Antoinette asa woman.” 

A work, of a desultory and fragmentary. character, as that before us, 
unites all kinds of styles—we have the oratorical, the narrative, the bio- 
graphical, the philosophical, the gay, and occasionally the familiar and 
trivial. Now and again, however, profound and well-weighed thoughts 
come thick upon us, thus proving that M. de Lamartine is not a mere 
colorist, not a mere word-painter, but a man capable of deep and solid 
reflections. : 

Seditions, says he, originate (naitssent, and not “are found,” as Mr, 
Ryde renders it,) among the lower, revolutions in the higher rank. Se- 
ditious are but the angry passions of the people, revolutions are the ideas 





of an epoch. 

The character of Maury, afterwards Coadjutor-archbishop of Paris, is 
strikingly, but too favourably drawn . M. de Lamartine is, we believe, a 
sincere and religious Roman Catholic, but his religion vught not to com- 
pel him to throw a veil over the personal vices, the immorality of life, 
and general looseness of this person. Maury was a man of very consid- 
erable talents, and aready wit, but of no honesty, and little morality. 
When. menaced by some of the lowest dregs of the people with a hang- 

| ing at the nearest lamp post, or being placed, as it was technically called 
| ala /anterne,— 

“‘ Eh bien!” said he, with imperturbable sang froid, ‘quand vous me 
mettrez ala lanterne, a verriez vous plus clair !” 

Ou another occasion he was pursued by a toothless old hag in the Pa- 
lais Royale, who followed him, crying out, 

““L’ Abbe Maury! l’Abbe Maury! qui va dire sa messe ?” 

Maury, drawing two pistols from his pocket, coolly turned round, 
siying, 

* Oui, ma bonne; et voila ses burettes !”’ 

He was a man of bad private character, of the loosest morals, and of the 
most violent temper; despised by the party he abandoned, and disliked 
by the party he embraced Lamartine neither tells us how he lived nor 
how he died, nor once alludes to his immorality and looseness. He sur- 
vived at Rome till 1817, and was carried off by a scorbutic affection, 
which so disfigured his features, that in iaying him out as is the custom 





invention in which Frenchmen have not been distanced by the natives of , 1792, where he sought and obtained the esteem of Edmund Burke. 


with the bodies of dignitaries of the church, ona lit de parade, they were 
obliged to mask his face. Pasquin seized on the circumstance to write 


Mr. Ryde translates it), should fire the world, it is first lighted in the | his epitaph : 


“Que giace Maury, Gallo porporato 
Qui vivo e morto fu sempre mascherato.”’ 


“ To write the truth of him who lieth here were an uncommon task, 
Alike in life and death he wore and wears a mask.”’ 


The notice of Cazales is a brilliant sketch, but does not supply the ' 


"quirements of history. Not a word is stated of Cazales’ emigration to 
Coblentz, of his coo Te there, and of his retreat to Bagh 


ther does M. de Lamartine state that Cazales was Royalist commissioner- 
general on board that portion of the English fleet directed to second the 
movement at Toulon. It is due to the memory of this remarkable man 
to state (yet it is not alluded to by Lamartine) that he refused employ- 
ment from our government in the West [ndies; and that when he ob- 
tained permission to enter France in 1803, he also refused to take service 
from Napoleon, who was anxious to employ him. . 

In the sketch of Barnave, the omissionsare more considerable and less 
pardonable. It is not stated that he was of the Reformed religion; no 








the white feather on the fatal scaffold; if not from fear, at least from ex- 


haustion and a sinking of nature herself. ; ay? . 
“Je succombe a la faim,” said the great tribune to his friend Baillot ; 


| meal, which was his last. ‘* Quel service vous m’avez ay oy said Bare 
aw . , . i intenant mourir comme je dois. 

nave gratefully. “Je pourrai men hoe n te ef Bec 

M.de Lamartine, in sketching Robespierre, would make him 0 g 


|character; but for the alleged fact, there is not, we believe the least 


Though it is evident M. de Lamartine has crammea for this book by | shadow of foundation, and England is in no degree ambitious of the (a 
the hasty and omnivorous swallowing of memoirs, inedited letters, and | our intended her. Theres nothing — in the name, and every ind 

- | correspondence; though he has assiduously, we doubt not, conversed with | graphical account that we have seen is silent on,th subject of au Englis 

old men like Pasquier and Vaublauc, who died only a few months ago— | origin. It is also, we believe, a mistake to assert that Robespierre’s fa- 
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" ther died in Germany. He emigrated to the colonies, leaving a wife and 
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three children in poor circumstances, and it has never been with certain- 
ty known what became of him. é , 

The following description of the monster is accurate and pithy,— 

« Robespierre’s figare was small, his limbs feeble and angular, his step 
irresolute, his attitudes affected, his gestures destitute of harmony or 

race; his voice, rather shrill, aimed at oratorical inflexions, but only pro- 
Faced fatigue aud monotony; his forehead was good, but small and ex- 
tremely projectiug above the temples; if the mass aud embarrassed 
movement of his thoughts had enlarged it by their eiforts ; his eyes, 
much covered by their lids, and very sharp at the extremities , were deep- 
ly buried inthe cavities of their orbits,—they gave out a soft blue hue, 
but it was vague and unfixed, like a steel reflector ou which a light 
glances; his nose, straight and small, was very wide at the nostrils, which 
were high and too expanded; his mouth was large, his lips thin and dis- 
agreeably contracted at each corner; his chin small and pointed: his 
complexion yellow and livid, like that of an invalid or a man worn out 
by vigils and meditations. The habitual expression of this visage was 
that of superficial serenity on a serious mind, and a smile wavering 
betwixt sarcasm and condescension. There was softness, but of a sinister 
character. The prevailing characteristic of this countenance was the 
prodigious and continual tensiou of brow, eyes, mouth, and all the facial 
muscles; in regarding him it was perceptible that the whole of his fea- 
tures, like the labour of his mind, converged on a single point with such 
wer, that there was no waste of will in his temperament; and he ap- 
eared to foresee all he desired to accomplish, as though he had already 
the reality before his eyes." 

It will c seen from the extracts we have already made, that M. de 
‘Lamartine does not follow in their sequence the order of events. He 
follows a very striking, but a very inconvenient, plan of his own, making 
a series of very picturesque and dramatic tableauz. For this purpose he 
identifies the French Revolution with the history of a party, the Giron- 
dins ; but finding the theme not sutliciently ample or full of incidents, 
he is obliged to go back to the Constituent Assembly, and to pass from 
that to the Jacobins, and to the Cordeliers. ’ 

But even concerning Robespierre, whom he condemns as a Terrorist, 
but has a sneaking kindness for as a philosopher, he omits many striking 
particulars. He does not state what a petit-maitre the sanguinary wretch 
was; how he dressed in a blue coat of aparticular hue, with one bouquet 
in his bosom, aud another in his hand. ; 

The following character of La Fayette is, in the main, correct ; but the 
timidity and irresolation which were his predominant feelings are not 
sufficiently dwelt on. La Fayette was uniformly scared at the sound he 
had himself made in civil commotions; and, by reason of this timorous- 
ness, he became alternately the tool and the dupe of more crafty and art- 
ful, as wellas of bolder and more brilliant men. The facility of his na- 
ture rendered him, even in the opinion of kis friends, the instrument, ra- 
ther than the cause, of one calamity which has stained with blood che 
annals of his country. His weakness led him, in 1792, to believe that he 
should be master, as well in the foram asin the camp; that he should 
not only be enabled to guide the counsels of his countrymen, b it that by 
this means he should become the preserver, not the destroyer, of his 
king. How vaio was this rash contidence subsequent events tully show- 
ed. The vigour which La Fayette had in council he wanted in action ; 
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those against whom he contends.” This is undoubtedly true, more espe- 
cially when the adversary is a beautiful woman and an unfortunate queen. 
M. de Lamartine goes on to remark,—‘‘ Royal and suppliant hands met 
his plebeian touch.” Here is a strange mistake. Barnave was no ple- 
beian. His grand-father wasa superior officer; his father, a rich and 
celebrated advocate; and his mother, Mademoiselle de Presle, was of a 
wre family, all of whose members had served their king in superior 
ranks, 

The press and the clubs are thus described: — 

‘The clubs and the press were to the legal assemblies what free air is 
to confined air. a af . ~ . m4 

“ The press, in the half century which had preceded the Revolution, 
had been the echo, well organized and calm, of the thoughts of sages and 
reformers. From the time when the Revolution burst forth, it had be- 
come the turbulent and frequently cynical echo of the popular excite- 
ment. 

“It had itself transformed the modes of communicating ideas; it no 
longer produced books—it had not the time; at first it expended itself 
in pamphlets, and subsequently in a multitude of flying and diurnal sheets, 
which, published at a low price amongst the people, or gratuitously pla- 
carded in the public aay yy el incited the multitude to read and dis- 
cuss them. The treasury of the national thought, whose pieces of gold 
were too pure, or too bulky, for the populace, it was, if we may be al- 
lowed the expression, converted into a multitude of smaller coins, struck 
with the impress of the passions of the hour, and often tarnished with 
the foulest oxides. Journalism, like an irresistible element of the life of 
a people in revolution, had made its own place, without listening to the 
law which had been made to restrain it. 


‘‘ Mirabeau, who required that his speeches should echo throughout 
the departments, had given birth to this speaking-trumpet of the Revolu- 
tion (despite the orders in council,) in his Letters to my Constituents, and 
in the Courrier de Provence. At the opening of the States-general, and at 
the taking of the Bastille, other journals had ap»eared. At each new in- 
surrection there was a fresh inundation of newspapers. The leading or- 
gans of public agitation were then the Revolution of Paris, edited by 
Loustalot, a weekly paper, with a circulation of 200,000 copies. The 
feeling of the man may be seen in the motto of his paper,—‘ The great 
appear great to us only because we are on our knees—let us rise!’ The 
Discours de la Lanterne auz Parisiens, subsequently called the Révolutions 
de France et de Brabant, was the production of Camille Desmoulins. This 
young student, who became suddenly a political character on a chair in 
the gardem of the Palais Royal, on the first outbreak of the month of July, 
1789, preserved in his style, which was frequently very brilliant, some- 
thing of his early character. It was the sarcastic genius of Voltaire de- 
scended from the saloon to the pavement. No man in himself ever per- 
souified the people better than did Camille Desmoulins. He was the 
mob with his turbulent and unexpected movements, his variableness, his 
unconnectedness, his rages interrupted by laughter, or suddenly sinking 
into sympathy and sorrow for the very victims he immolated. A man, at 
the same time so ardent and so trifling, so trivial and so inspired, so in- 
decisive between blood and tears, so ready to crush what he had af de- 
ified with enthusiasm, must Lave the more empire over a people in re- 
volt in proportion as he resembled them. His character was his nature. 
He not only aped the people, he was the people himrelf. His newspa- 








and though in many matters, even connected with his vaulting ambition, 
he may lay claim to the attributes of a good, though often a mistaken | 
man, yet this prominent defect deprives his name of the appollation of | 

reat. His fault was weakness, and La Rochefoucault truly says, ‘* La) 
faiblesse est le seul defaut qu’on ne saurait corriger.” To the extract, 
however :— | 

“ The Marquis de La Fayette was a patrician, possessor of an immense | 
fortune, and allied, through his wife, daughter of the Duc d’Ayen, with 
the greatest families of tae court. * * Married at sixteen years of | 
age, a precocious instinct of renown drove him, in 1777, from ais own | 
country. It was at the period of the war of Independence in America; 
the name of Washington resounded throughout the two continents. A | 
youth dreamed the same destiny for himseif in the delights of the effemi 
nate court of Louis XV.; that youth was La Fayette. He privately tit- 
ted out two vessels with arms and provisions, and co ven at Boston. | 
Washington hailed him as he would have hailed the open succour of | 
France. [t was France without iis flag. La Fayette and the young offi- | 
cers who followed him assured him ot the secret wishes of a great people | 
for the independence of the new world * * * The American war, 
more remarkable for its results than its campaigns, was more fitted to | 
form republicans than warriors. M. de La Fayette joined it with hero | 
ism and devotion; he acquired the friendship of Washington. * * * 
Opinion adopted him, the opera applauded iim, actresses crowned him ; 
the queen smiled upon him, the King created him a general; Franklin | 
made him a citizen, and national enthusiasm elevated him into its idol. } 
* * * His American glory shone forth brilliantly in Paris. Distance | 
increases every reputation—his was immense: it comprised and eclipsed | 
all; Necker, Mirabeau, the Duc d'Orleans, the three most popular men | 
in Paris,—all | 

‘Paled their ineffectual fires’ 
before La Fayette, whose name was the nation’s for three years. * *| 
As an orator, he was but of slight consideration; his geutle style, though | 
witty and keen, had nothing of that firm and electric manner which 
strikes the senses, makes the heart vibrate, and communicates its vigour 
and effects to all who listen. Elegant as the language of a drawing-room, 
and overwhelmed in the mazes of diplomatic intrigues, he spoke of li- | 
berty in court phrases. The only parliamentary act of M. de La Fayette | 
was a proclamation of the rights of man, which was adopted by the Na- 
tional Assembly. This decalogue of tree men, formed in the forests of | 
America, contained more metaphysical phrases than sound policy. * *'| 

“ The federation of 1790 was the apogee of M. de La Fayette: on that | 
day he surpassed both king and assembly. The nation, armed and re- 
flective, was there in person, and he commanded it; he could have done | 
every thing, and attempted nothing: the misfortune of that man was in 
his situation. * * His principles and his conduct were in opposition; 
he was honest, and yet seemed to betray; whilst he struggled with re- 
gret from duty to the monarchy, his heart was iu the republic.” | 

What M. de Lamartine says in the next page is probably true. Mode- | 
ration was now scarcely possible, for the character uf moderation is only 
— in the condition of having already acquired the unreserved con- 

dence of the party whom it is desired to control. Henry [V. assumed 
this character, as M. de Lamartine remarks, but it was after victory. Had 
he attempted it before Ivry, he would have lost not only the kingdom of 
France, but of Navarre. 

The work is far too favourable to the monster Robespierre and his 
satellites. [t is, therefore, with no surprise we read the sentiment, that 
the blood which sullies the men does not stain the idea of the Revolu- 
tion ; and that, despite its selfishness, infamies, and crimes, the blood- 
stained Revolution purifies itself, feels its worth, triumphs, and will tri- 
umph. The holiest, most just, and most virtuous thought, when it pas- 
ses through the medium of imperfect humanity, says M. de Lamartine, 
comes out in rags and blood. This may be poetry, or, rather, melodrama, 
& la maniére de la porte de St. Denis; or la porte St. Martin; but it is 
neither sober history nor common sense. Bat, notwithsi\anding this fus- 
cone eae | ole = gerd arn | paints parties and men with a 
pee an ren © describes Marat as writing with bile and 
+, LoG—avec de (a bile et du sang, which Mr. Ryde vilely translates as 

writing with bitterness and terocity.”’ 
Qa aud the journalists of that epoch are thus admirably de- 

“ Jourualism, that universal and daily forum of the people’s passions 

- ; ’ 
ae pa oer jy Ae progress of liberty. All wvdenk alode had eag- 
»v eau himself having set the example when he des 
cended from the tribune. He wrote his letters to his constituents in the 
Courrier de Provence. Camille Desmoulins, a young man of great talent 
= bey a geen threw into his lucabrations for the press the 
everish tumult of his t g i } } 
Freron, Danton, Fauchet re all SB ge ro mona ee a nt 
began by demanding the abolition of ahh aiean ——— a 
4 of royalty, ‘the greatest scourge,’ said 
the Révolution de Paris, ‘ which has ever disbonoured the human species.’ 
oo. aencheer tao uation in himeclf all the evil passions which 
ae uabeaumes 90 abcde ob 5 ei ; ho constituted himself 
kept, sat LP » of popular hate. y pretending this. he 
Ptitap, writing all the while with bitterness and ferocity. He became 
& cynic in order tie more intimately to know the masses,’ ” 
he cuaracter of the Marquis de Bouille is well and truly drawn. 





Many of the sentiments and phrases contained in his memoirs M. de La-! 
Martine inc rporates into his book without acknowledgment. 
The pecuni ry corruption of Mirabeau is fully provedin these volumes. 
It appears the king paid him 600,000 francs down in one lump, and that 
€sides a m vathly payment of 50,000 franes | 
The light of the king from Paris M. ve Lamartine considers a fault, if! 
notacrime. It was too svo0n, or too late; and in this opinion we are | 


not much Jlisposed to differ from him | 
rks, in speaking of the sudden chang: in the opinion of 
“* No hing is more dangerous than tor a sensitive man to know 


He well -ema 
Barnave, — 





; all that was great, not only in society but in nature. 





pers cried in the publicstreets, and their sarcasm, bandied from mouth to 
mouth, has not been swept away with the other impurities of the day. 
* * * Camille Desmoulins was the remorseless offspring of the Revo- 
lution; Marat was its fury. He bad the clumsy tumblings of the brute 
in his thought, and its guashing of teeth in his style. His journal (L’ 
Ami du Peuple,) the People’s Friend, smelt of blood in every line.” 

Here are kitcat sketches of Marat, Carra, Fauchet, and Laclos, all jour- 
nalists :— 


° 
“‘ Marat was born in Switzerland. A writer without talent, a savant 


without reputation, with a desire for fame without having received from 


society or nature the means of acquiring either, he revenged himself on 
Genius was as hate- 
ful to him as aristocracy. Wherever he saw anything elevated orstriking 
he hunted it down as though it were a deadly enemy. He would have 
levelled creation. Equality was his mania, because superiority was his 
martyrdom; he loved the Revolution because it brought down all to his 
level; he loved it even to blood, because blood washed out the stain of 
his long-during obscurity; he made himself a public denouncer by the 
popular title ; he knew that denouncement is flattery to all who tremble, 
and the people are always trembling. A real prophet of demagoguism, in- 
spired by insanity, he gave his nightly dreams to daily conspiracies. The 
Seid of the people, he interested it by his self-devotion to its interests. 
He affected mystery like all oracles. He lived in obscurity, and only 
went out at night; he only communicated with his fellows with the most 
sinistrous precautions. A subterranean cell was his residence, and there 
he took refuge safe from pouiard and poison. * * * The fumes of 
the blood he incessantly demanded had mounted to his brain. He was tke 
delirium of the Rev lution, himselt a living delirium! 

“ Brissot, as yet obscure, wrote Le Patriote Francais. A politician, and 
aspiring to leading parts, he only excited revolutionary passions in pro- 
portion as he hoped one day to be governed by them. At first a consti- 
tutionalist and friend of Decker and Mirabeau, a hireling before he be- 
came a doctrinaire, he saw in the people only a sovereign more suitable to 
his own ambition. The republic was his rising sun; he approached it as 
to his own fortune, but with prudence. * * 3 

“‘Condorcet, an aristocrat by genius, although an aristocrat by birth, 
became ademocrat from philosophy. His passion was the transformation 
of human reason. He wrote La Chronique de Paris. 

“ Carra, an obscure demagogue, had created for himself a name of fear 
in the Annales Patriotiques. Freron,in the Orateur du Peuple, rivalled 
Marat. Fauchet, in the Bouche de Fer, elevated democracy to a level with 
religious philosophy. The ‘last not least,’ Laclos, an officer of artillery, 
author of an obscene novel, and the confidant of the Duc d’Orleans, edit- 
ed the Journal des Jacobins."’ 


For the sketches of Condorcet, Brissot, Laclos, &c., we regret we have 
not space. The details concerning Brissot are ample, but he is too harsh- 
ly treated. The man who acquired the esteem of Washington and Frauk- 
lin is not to be written down in a chapter, even by so great a poetas M. 
de Lamartine. If the deputy for Macon had read the memoirs of Madame 
Roland with more attention and care, he would have found that she es- 
teemed and respected Brissot. “A mesure que,” says this enthusiastic 
but mistaken woman, “je l’ai connu davantage, je |’ ai plus estime.” 

It is not until we arrive at the fourth book, that M. De Lamartine 
fairly ,commences the history of the Girondins. The bovk thus be 
gins:— 

“At this juncture the germ of a new opinion began to display itself in 
the south, and Bordeaux felt its full influence. The department of the 
Gironde had given birth to a new political party in the twelve citizens 
who formed its deputies. This department, far removed from the centre, 
was at no distant period to seize on the empire alike of opinion and of 
eloquence. The namesof Ducos, Guadet, Lafond-Ladebat, Grangeneuve, 
Gensonné, Vergniaud, were about to rise into notice and renown with the 
storms and the disasters of their country. + - Why was this impulse fated 
to have birth in the department of the Gironde and not in Paris? 
Bordeaux was a parliamentary country ; the parliaments had every where 
encouraged the spirit of resistance, and had often created a factious feel- 
ing against the king. Bordeaux was acommercia! city, and commerce, 
which requires lioerty through interest, at last desires it through a love 
of freedom. Bordeaux wasthe great commercial link between America 
and France, and their constant intercourse with America had communi- 
cated to the Gironde their love for free institutions. Moreover, Bordeaux 
was more exposed to the enlightening influence of the sun of philosophy 
than the centre of France. Philosophy had germed there ere it arose in 
Paris, for Bordeaux was the birthplace of Montaigne and Montesquieu, 
those two great republicans of the French school. The one had deeply 
luvestigated the religious dogmata, the other the political institutions; 
and the president Dupaty had long after awakened there enthusiasm for 


the new svstem of philosophy. Bordeaux, in addition, was a country 
where the traditions of liberty and the Roman Forum had been perpetuat- 
ed in the bar. A certain leaven of antiquity animated each heart. + 


[t was in the birthplace of Montaigne and Montesquieu that the republic 
was to take its origin.” 


The very best part of the whole work isthe resumé of Voltaire’s cha- 


SS 





Voltaire from his high position in the national opinion. Napoleon, dari 
fifteen yeors, paid writers who cograde, vilify, and deny the genius o 
m 


Voltaire ; he hated his name, as mi ustever hate intellect: and so long 
as men yet cherish the memory of Voltaire, so long he felt his position 
was not secure, for tyranny stands as much in need of prejudice to sus- 
tain it as falsehood of uncertainty and darkness; the restored church 
could no longer suffer his glory to shine with so greata lustre; she had 
the right to fate Voltaire, not to deny his genius. 

‘If we judge of men by what they have done, then Voltaire is in- 
contestably the greatest writer of modern Earope. No one has caused, 
through the powerful influence of his genius alone, and the perseverance 
of his will, so great a commotion in the minds of men ; his pen aroused 
a world, and has shaken a far mighter empire than that of Charlemagne, 
the European empire of a theocracy. is genius was not force but 
hare. Heaven had destined him not to destroy but to illaminate, and 
wherever he trod light followed him, for Reason (which is light) had 
destined him to be first her poet, then her apostle, and lastly her idot. 

“ Voltaire was born a plebeian in an obscure street of old Paris. Whilst 
Louis XVI. and Bossnet reigned in all the pomp of absolute power and 
Catholicisim at Versailles, the child of the Lage: 2 the Moses ofincredu- 
lity, grew up amidst them ; the secrets of destiny seem thus to sport 
with men, and are alone suspected when they have exploded. The 
throne and the altar had attained their culminating point in France. 
The Duc d’Orleans, as regent, governed during an interregnum,—one 
voice in the room of another, weakness instead of pride. This life was 
easy and agreeable, and corruption avenged itself for the monachal aus - 
terity of the last years of Madame de Maintenon and Letellier. Vol- 
taire, alike precocious by audacity as by talent, began already to sport 
with those weapons of the mind of which he was destined, in after years, 
to make soterrible a use. The Be. aye all unsuspicious of danger, suf- 
fered him to continue, and repressed, for form’s sake alone, some of the 
most audacious of his outbreaks ; at which he laughed even whilst he 
punished them. The incredulity of the age took its rise in debauc 
aad not in examination, and the independence of thought was rather a 
libertinage of manners, than a conclusion arising from réfiection. There 
was vice in irreligivn, and of this Voltaire ae savoured. His mis- 
sion began by a contempt and derision of holy things, which, even though 
doomed to destruction, should be touched with respect. From thence 
arose the mockery, that irony and cynicism too often on the iips, andin 
the heart of the apostle of reason ; his visit to England gave assurance 
and gravity to his incredulity. for in France he had only known libertines, 
in London he knew philosophers; he became passionately attached to 
eternal reason, as we are all eager after what is new, and he felt the en- 
thusiasm of the discovery. In so active a nature as the French, this en- 
thusiasm and this hatred could not remain in mere speculation as in the 
mind of a native of the north. Scarcely was he himself persuaded, than 
he wished in his turn to persuade others; his whole life became a multi- 
es action, tending to one end—the abolition of theocracy and the estab- 

ishment of religious toleration and liberty. He toiled at this with all 

the powers with which God had gifted him; he even employed false- 
hood (ruse) aspersion, cynicism, and immorality; he even used those 
arms that respect for God and man denies for the wise ; he employed his 
virtue, his honour, his renown toaid in this overthrow ; and his apostle- 
ship of reason had too the appearance of a prefanation of piety; he ra- 
vaged the temple instead of protecting it. 

“ From the day when he resolved upon this war against Christianity 
he sought for allies also opposed to it. His intimacy with the king of 
Prussia, Frederic I[., had this sole inducement. * * * He palliated 
the infamous vices of the great Frederic, and brought philosophy on its 
knees before the mistress of Louis XV. Like the courtezan of Thebes, 
who built one of the pyramids of Egypt from the fruits of her debauch- 
| eries, Voltaire did not blush at any prostration of genius, provided that 
the wages of his servility enabled him to purchase enemies against 
Chriat.  %,,°..° 

“ Such were the elements of the revolution inreligious matters. Vol- 
taire iaid hold of them, at the precise moment, with that coup d’ eil of 
strong instinct, which sees clearer than genius itself. Toan age young, 
fickle, and unreflecting, he did not reason under the form of an austere 
philosophy, but beneath the guise of a facile freedom of ideas and « scof- 
fing irony. He wouid not have succeeded in making his age think, he 
did non succeed in making it smile. He never attacked it in fron', nor 
with his face uncovered, in order that he might not set the laws in array 
against him; and to avoid the fate of Servetus, he, the modern Hsop, 
attacked underimaginary names the tyranny which he wished to des- 
troy. He concealed his te in history, the drama, light poetry, romance, 
and even injests. His genius was a perpetual allusion, comprehending 
all his age, but impossible to be seized on by his enemies. He struck, 
but his hand was concealed. Yetthe struggle ofa man against a priest- 
hood, an individual against an institution, a life against eighteen cen- 











turies, was by no means destitute of courage. 

“ There is an incalculable power of conviction and devotion of idea, 

in the daring of oue against all. To brave at once, with no other 

ower than individual reason, with no other support than conscience, 
weed consideration, that cowardice of the mind, masked under respect 
for error ; to dare the hatred of the earth and the anathema of heaven, is 
the heroism of the writer. bse sub 

“ At eighty years of age, feeble, and feeling his death nearly approach- 
ing, he several times made his preparations hastily, in order to go and 
struggle still, and die ata distance from the roof of his old age. The 
unwearied activity of his mind was never checked fora moment. He 
carried his gaiety even to genius, and under the pleasantry of his whole 
life we may perceive a grave power of perseverance and conviction. 
Such was the character of this great man. The enlightened serenity of 
his mind concealed the depth of its workings: under the joke and laugh 
his constancy and purpose was hardly sufficiently recognised. He suf- 
fered all with a laugh, and was willing to endure all, even in the absence 
from his native we in his lost friendships, in his refused fame, in his 
blighted name, in his memory accursed. He took all—bore all—for the 
sake of the triumph of the independence of human reason. Devotion 
does not change its worth in changing its cause; and this was his vir- 
tue in the eyes of posterity. He was not the truth, but he was its pre- 
cursor, and walked in advance of it. 

“* One thing was wanting to him—the love ofa God. He saw him in 
mind, and he detested those phantoms which ages of darkness had taken 
for him, and adored in hisstead. He rent away with rage those clouds 
which preventthe divine ideafrom beaming purely on mankind: but 
his weakness was : ather hatred against error, than faithin the Divinity. 
The sentiment of religion, that sublime resume of human thought; that 
reason, which, enlightened by enthusiasm, mounts to God as a flame, and 
unites itself with him inthe unity of the creation with the Creator, of the 
ray with the focus—this Voltaire never felt in hissuul. Thence sprung 
the results of his philosophy ; it created neither morals, nor worship. nor 
charity; it only decomposed—destroyed. Negative, cold, corrosive, 
sneering, it operated like poison—it froze—it killed—it never gave life. 
Thus, it never produced—even against the errors it assailed, which were 
human alloy of a divine idea—the whole effect it should have elicited 
It made sceptics, instead of believers.” — Fraser's Mag. 

Conclusion in our nezt. 
——— 


A GRAYBEARD’S GOSSIP ABOUT HIS LITERARY 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

Edward Dubois, Author ot ‘My, Pocket Book ”’—Sir John Carr, the Bookseller’s Tra- 
veller—Jobn and Leigh Hunt—Claim of the latter to national Compensation—Mr. 
Cary, the Translator o: Dante—Letter from Mr. Rogers. 

In the last year of the last century, when my classical tastes were yet 
unsatiated, I had bought and perused, with no small gratification, an oc- 
tavo volume, entitled “The Wreath: composed of Selections from 
Sappho, Theocritus, Bion,and Moschus, accompanied by a Prose Trans- 
lation, with notes, and a Comparison between Horace and Lucian. By 
Edward Dubois.” As the notes displayed great erudition and research, 
involving a critical knowledge of the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew lan- 
guages, F fully expected when apprised that I was to meet the author, on 
my Bret visit to Hill’s Cottage at Sydenham, to encounter an elderly Scho- 
lasticus of the Parr and Porson school, gravely loud and dogmatical in 
the display of his lore, and sacrificing very little to the Graces, either 
personal or social. Guess my surprise when I beheld a young, gay-look- 
ing, soft-spoken wag, whose ever-ready and ever-pungent wit supplied 
constant amusement to the party, while his quiet chuckle showed that 





racter as a writer. We recommend it to the especial attention of Lord | he had a quick appreciation of the same quality in others. My friend, 
Brougham :— | who is still living (and long may he live!), in the honourable discharge 
‘‘ Voltaire, the sceptical genius of France in modern ages, combined, in | of his official duties, must forgive me the few words that | have ectuall 

himself, the double passiva of this people at such a period—the passion of penned, in consideration of the very many that I might have written in 
destruction, the desire of innovation, hatred of prejudices and love of | bis praise: but I may be permitted to record my regret that the severing 
knowledge: he was destined to be tbe standard-bearer of destruction tide of life has waftec us so long and so far apart. 

his genius, although not the most elevated, yet the most comprehensive Mr. Dubois became subsequently better known to the world by the 
in France, has hitherto been only judged by fanatics or bisenemies. I[m-| publication of “My Pocket Book,” a satirical jeu d’esprit in ridicule of 
piety deified his very vices; superstition anathematised his very virtues ; Sir John Carr’s trashy travels entitled “ The Stranger in Ireland—A 


ia a word, despotism, when it again seized on the reins of government im 
France, felt that to reinstate tyranny it would be necessary first to unseat 





Northern Tour—A Tour through Holland, &c.;” works produced, as he 
bh imselfhad admitted, by the assistance of a cade mecum * pocket book,’ 
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in which he dotted down everything that he saw or heard, however un- 
important or questionable. This locomotive gentleman, who had obtain- 
ed two titles in Ireland, for the lord-lieutenant had knighted him, and the 
people bad named him the jannting Carr, was neither more nor less than 
a speculative travellerfor whatever publisher who would engage him, his 
mode of getting up books being thus described by a contemporary critic: 
‘He goes abroad about the end of summer; visits some country in a 
hasty and superficial manner; returns with his notes, and by the help of 
Shakspeare for quotations, Joe Miller for anecdotes, and some of the tra- 
velling guides for trifling information, he makes a quarto volume, which 
is in the shops at the proper periud of the ensuing book season.”* Of 
his ekill in the bathos the following short extract may form a notion: — 
‘* The evening, shrouded in black clouds charged with rain, rapidly set in, 
and only the Fght blue smoke of the cabin relieved the universally deep 
embrowned sterility of the scene. Jn these and most other districts the 
milk of sheep isused.” Such a jejune writer, trusting to his memory for 
his stale jests; to coachmen, peasants, and similar authorities for his fri- 
volous facts, and narrating them in a style equally turgid and empty, pre- 
sented a temptation to burlesque which a keen observer, with an acute 
sense of the ridiculous, and a rich vein of wit and humour, could hardly 
be expected to resist. Such a man was the author of “My Pocket 
Book,” which being filled to overflow with pungent satire, and illustrated 
with grotesque engravings, convulsed the town with laughter, and put the 
unfortunate tourist completely out of countenance, and out of the court 
of literature. 

A bovkeeller who had engaged him for his next trip aud quarto, alarm- 
ed at the sudden extinetion of his popularity, refused to fulfil the con- 
tract, and Sir John having thus established a case of pecuniary loss, 
brought an action for damages against the publisher of the burlesque 
which had shown his head to be empty, and had reduced his purse to the 
same state. The Judge—Lord Ellenborough, if 1 mistake not—main- 
taining that no man could prevent being ridiculed, but that it depended 
upon himself whether or not he should be ridicalous, held the burlesque 
to be within the legal limits of literary and critical banter ; the plaintiff 
was nonsuited ; Sir John was saved the trouble of writing any more 
quarto travels; the public was spared the annoyance of reading them ; 
the wit whose raillery had prevented any fresh issue of these namby- 
pamby volumes, was held to be a general benefactor: and thus all par- 
ties were gainers. ; 

Among the frequent guests at Hill’s Sydenham gatherings, I have re- 
corded the names of John and Leigh Hunt, both of whom, happily, are 
still living. Would that! could always have made the same record of 
my literary acquaintances, and thus have relieved these notices from the 
obituary character wherewith they have beenhitherto saddened! Though 
not much of a boon companion, in the convivial accept.tion of that term, 
John Hunt was an enlightened conversationist, ever ready to suggest, 
and ever competent to sustain discussion apon such subjects as might in- 
terest a patriot and a philanthropist. Calm, firm, upright, he reminded 
ty of Horace’s ‘‘ Justum et tenacem propositi virum,” though perhaps 

is character might have found a better prototype iu the republican, than 
in the imperial > of Rome. His brother’s social powers were not 
less varied than delightful. When it pleased him to follow his natural 
bent, and to indulge bis playful imagination in “ jest and youthful jollity,” 
I can confidently affirm that a merrier man 
Within the limits of becoming mirth 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal, 


although, to my taste, he was seldom so attractive as when, accompany- 
ing himself on the piano, his fine, manly voice “‘ warbled immortal verse 
and Tuscan air.” Manifold and sore have been his trials since those early 
and halcyon days, but a mind like his, containing within itself a fountain 
of perennial youth and cheerfulness, repels the rust of time, and render- 
ing its ssor independent of the blind goddess, enables him “ to scorn 
her smiles, and treat with smiles her scorning.” After thirty years of 
combined struggle and studiousness, his ever-buoyant philosophy has 
bated no jot of heart or hope; a truly enviable result, which, as he tells 
usin the preface of his last charming work,t proceeds from the con- 
sciousness—“ of having done his best to recommend that belief in good, 
that cheerfulness in endeavour, that discernment of universal beauty 
that brotherly consideration for mistake and circumstance, and that repose 
on the happy destiny of the whole human race, which appear to him not 
ouly the healthiest and most animating principles of action, but the only 
true rel gious homage to Him that made us all.” 

Long tiad the public wondered, and well might they wonder, that the 
Whigs should have done nothing for an old and consistent partisan, whose 
talents and writings had benefited their cause as much, if not more, than 
those of any other individual; who had unflinchingly adhered to them 

gb good and evil report, untempted by the rich rewards that would 
have awaited his tergiversation ; who had suffered heavy fines, long im- 
prisonment, damage of health and fortune, persecution and abuse, mainly 
on account of bis inflexible maintenance of Whig principles; who had 
enriched the literature of his country by various productions of unques- 
tioned excellence, and whose private character, after a life of painful 
srosaion, remained free from reproach; that nothing should have been 
done for such a man, such a staunch adherent, such a victim, was widely 
felt to be a standing and most flagraut stigma upon the whole Whig 
party, who had twice, and for considerable periods, possessed the power 
of doing justice to his claims 
Well! after many a long and drudging year, after a protracted struggle 
with the res angusta domi, with waning health, and the hope deferred 
that maketh the heart sick, a conflict which would have embittered or 
crushed any spirit less kindly, brave, and self-sustained, an act of justice 
is wrung from the government, and a small annuity is granted to him. 
Through the Whigs so long forgot the proverb which predicts the fate of 
the steed which has to wait for the growing grass, it is not for me to 
lose sight of that other equine adage which forbids us to scrutinise the 
age of a gift horse. Cordial and unstinted, therefore, be our praises to 
Lord John Russell, not only for giving a judicious direction to the royal 
bounty, but for the graciousness of the self-graciug terms in which the re- 
cognition of his just claims were communicated to Mr. Leigh Hunt. 
fter this formal and sincere offering of homage, I may perhaps be al- 
lowed to remark, that if the public think themselves entitled to know 
why pensions are granted, they have an equal right to be informed why 
they are withheld, where the claims are both manifold and manifest. 
Upon the latter point the writer of these nutices can furnish some little 
information. During the Melbourne administration he was assured by 
the late Lady Holland, when he was requesting the interference of Lord 
Holland iu favour of Mr. Hunt, that his strong title to remuneration had 
been urged ages the attention of the premier, who, without disputing 
the validity of the case, objected that he could not ask the queen to sign 
a grant to a man who had been imprisoned and fined for a libel upon her 
uncle. And this uncle, whose memory must not be treated with even 
an imagiuary disrespect, so sweet is its savour in the nostrils of the people, 
was the notoriously foppish George the Fourth' And the libel consisted 
mainly in ridiculing the fulsome flattery of his parasites, by terming the 
idol whom they worshipped “an Adonis of fifty!” Why, there are 
names on the pension list of individuals who have lampooned the same 
august sovereign, in prose and verse, through whole octavos. Aye, cried 
the objectors, but they had never been fined and imprisoned for the of- 
fonce. O precious plea, right worthy of a Jesuit! So, then, justice is 
to be denied to a man who has suffered injastice; that which constitutes 
his claim is to be deemed a bar ; because he was the victim of a former 
wrong, he is to be denied a present right. But he had been imprisoned, 
reiterates some finical formalist. So was Galileo, and for an equally true 
assertion. If that great man were now living, would it be urged in re- 
fusal of his claim to compeusation, that he had been iniquitously incar- 
cerated? Is the di e of an unjust sentence to be transferred from the 
judge and jury to their victim? 

Lord Melbourne was too clear-headed a person not to see the futility 
of the excuse he had pleaded, and too kind-hearted not to regret the 
necessity that drove him to it. Buthis government was weak ; he was 
afraid of the outery that would have been raised against the grant by his 
political opponents; and he thought it better to sacrifice an individual, 
and do violence to his own feelings, than to endanger his party. Accus- 
tomed, as a pr figs mast be, to mark the apparently inappropriate 
dispensations of life, it stil! vexes me for a moment, when I see how 

Dilatory Fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honest, gallant man, 
. To thrown herself away on ian and knaves. 

———- ey that the goddess is blind, I became reconciled “ 

r 8. Bat i must confess that my rising gorge is not so easily 
olapel when & prime-minister, with pt hiehead> pursues the same 
course, compelling me to contrast the lavish bestowal of posts ard pen- 
sions for inadequate services, with the niggardly spirit ia which pittances 
are doled out to literary men, however eminent their talents, however 
yreproachable their character. (Of this humiliating fact the recently pub- 
lished memoir of the Rev. H. F. Cary, the translator of Dante, affords a 
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striking illustration. He had published @ letter, inculpating the truste 5 
of the British Museum; he had addressed a sonnet to Lord Durham, on 
his return from Canada ; and on these pretences he was held (by a Whig 
government!) to have forfeited his title to a pension. Fortunately for 
the bard, fallen as he had into age and poverty, Mr. Rogers, who, during 
his long life, bas never failed in generous donations and exertions to bene- 
fit his literary brethren, pleaded his cause in a letter to Lord Holland— 
a letter so honourable to the head and heart of the writer, and #0 appo 
site to the case of Leigh Hunt, that I cannot refrain from republishing a 
portion of it, although it has been already reprinted in the Examiner: 

“ Well, there he was—a man of great merit, great learning and genius, 
and in his old age without bread. Such, indeed, was his merit, such his 
learning and genius, such the cruelty of his case, that the trustees of the 
Museum went out of their way, opposite as most of them were to him in 
political sentiments, aud recommended him as a proper object of bounty 
to the government, and yet nothing has beendone! _ : 

“ Was the pension-list committee averse to such pensions? Quite other- 
wise, as Iam assured by Lord John Russell. 
“ But he has written asonuet. What had not Montgomery done, when 
Sir Robert Peel gave him what he did? If Dryden ard Johnson were 
now alive, and peuring forth toryism or bigotry, would notI serve them 
if 1 could? Cary has now withdrawn his friendship from me. He 
thinks I was his enemy in this matter, but that shall not make me less 
anxious to render him any service in my power, but power! have none, 
“ Yours ever, ‘ “6. R. 
“* He is now slaving for the booksellers.’”” _ f 
The pension was finally granted, probably in consequence of this ad- 
mirable and unanswerable letter. 
To me, a firm believer in the destined improvement of our moral na- 
ture, it is ineffably grateful to perceive that the grant which Lord Mel- 
bourne was afraid to sanction, lest it should raise a factioua cry of cen- 
sure, has now been hailed with universalapprobation. Thank Heaven ! 
the spirit of the times, especially among the wielders of the pen, has lost 
much of its bitterness and acerbity. The field of literature, no longer an 
arena for political combats, is assuming the character of a neutral ground ; 
of which melioration an incontestable proof is found in the high position 
which is at length assigned by all parties to Leigh Hunt as a writer, as 
well as hy the profound and wide-spread sympathy which be has excit- 
ed as “a brave man struggling with the storms of fate.” : 
From obvious motives of delicacy, my reference to the survivors of my 
literary acquaintance have been generally so slight and cursory, that I 
feel an apology to be due to Mr. Hunt for bringing him thus prominently 
forward without kis knowledge and concurrence; but I was anxious to 
draw attention to the fact that no present or future minister need fear the 
bugbear that frightened Lord Melbourne; but that, on the coutrary, he 
would win golden opinious from all sorts of people, by extending the 
royal bounty to deserving men of literature, whatever ~ be their poli- 
tics, and even in epite of their having suffered, in earlier life, an unjust 
incarceration, under the sentence of a tyrannous judge aud a servile jury. 
Well do | feel assured that Mr. Hunt will excuse the liberty I have ta- 
ken with his name, in consideration of the motives by which I have been 
actuated. 


—_——@——— 
THE NEIGHBOURING FAMILIES. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Translated from the Danish by C. Beckwith. 


Something really seemed to be the matterin the horse-pond ; but there 
was nothing the matter. The ducks, as they lay en the water, some 
standing on their heads—for that they could do—darted otf at once to 
land. Their footmarks could be seen in the wet clay, and their screams 
could be heard a long way off. The water was set in a great commo- 
tion, and it had been as smooth asa mirror. One could see every tree, 
every bush close by, and the old farm-house with the holes in the gable, 
and the swallow’s nest, but especially the large rose-tree, fall of flowers 
—they hung from the wall almost directly over the water; and there 
stood the whole like a picture, but altogether upside down. But, when 
the water was put in @ commoticn, the one ran into the other, and the 
whole picture was gone. Two feathers, that fell from the ducks as they 
flew, rocked finely up and down; when at once they darted forward as 
if there was a wind, but there was none, and so they lay still, and the 
water again became smocth as a mirror; one could distinctly see the 

able, with the swallow’s next, and the rose-tree,—every rose wae re- 

ected in it. The roses were so beautiful, but they did not know it, for 
no one had toldthem so. The sun shone in between the fine leaves 80 
filled with odour; and it was for each rose just as for us, when we feel 
right happy in our thoughts. 

“ How delightful it is to exist!” said the roses. ‘‘ The only thing I 

could wish for is, that I could kiss the sun ; because it is 80 warm and 
bright. Yes, and the roses down there in the water I would alsv kiss; 
they are quite like us. I would kiss the sweet young birds down there 
in the nest. There are alsosome above us; they stick their heade out 
and chirp so gently. They have no down, like their father and mother. 
They are good neighbours we have, both those above and below. Oh! 
how delightful it is to exist.” 
The little young ones, both up and down,—it is true, those below were 
only a reflection in the water,—were sparrows. The father and mother 
were sparrows. They had taken possession of the empty swallow’s nest 
from the "dod before ; and there they lived, and were at home. 

“ Are they ducklings that swim there?”’ asked the young sparrows, as 
they saw the duck feathers floating on the water. 

“ Aska sensible question when you doask ove,” said the mother. “Can 
you not see that they are feathers—living dresses, such as I have, and 
such as you will get, but ours is finer, | wish we had them up here in the 
nest, for they warm one. I should like to know what it was that fright- 
ened the ducks. There must have been something in the water, for it 
was not I. Itis true I said ‘ Pip—pip’ to you somewhat loud; but it 
cannot surely have been that. The thick-headed roses ought to know 
it; but they know nothing,—they only look at themselves, and are 
scented. [| am heartily tired of these neighbours.”’ 

“ Only hear the sweet little birds up there,” said the roses; “they al- 
so are beginning to sing. They cannot yet; but they will in time. What 
a great pleasure that will be! Itis quite amusing to hear such merry 
neighbours !”’ 

Whilst they were speaking, two horses came galloping along: they 
were going to be watered. A farmer’s boy sat on the one. He Sad tas 
ken all his clothes off, excepta black hat, it was so large and broad-brim- 
med. Aud the boy whistled as if he were a little bird, and rode out into 
the deepest part of the horse-pond; aud as he came opposite the rose- 
tree, he broke off one of the roses, and stuck it in his hat. Then be thought 
he was really smart; and so rode away with it. The other roses look- 
ed after their sister, and asked each other whither she was travelling ; 
but none of them knew. 

‘I should like tocome out into the world,” said the one to the other; 
“ though here at home, in the midst of our green wood, it is charming. 
In the day the sun shiues so warm; and at night the heavens shine still 
more beautiful, that we can see through the many small holes there are 
in it!’ 

These were the stars, which they thought were holes, for the roses 
knew no better. 

“ We make i: lively about the house,” said Mother Sparrow, “ and 
swallow’s nests bring luck, I have heard folks say; therefore they are 
glad to haveus. But our neighbuurs there—yes, such a large rose-tree 
up the wall makes it damp. | hope it wili be taken away. Then, at least, 
there can grow a few ears of corn. Roses are only 1 » look at, and to smell 
at, or at most, to stick in the hat. Every year—: know that from my 
mother—they fall off, and the farmer’s wives preserve them with salt. 
They then get a French name, which I canno: pronounce. nor do I care 
about it; and then they pat them on the ‘ire when they want a fine 
smell. That is their biography. They ars only for the eyes and nose. 
Now you know that.” 

When the eveniag came, and the gnats danced in the warm air, where 
the clords were s# red, the nightingale came, and eang for the roses: 
“that the beautiful waslike the sunshine in this world; that the beautiful al- 
ways lived!” But the roses thought that the nightingale thereby meant 
its own beautiful soug, and that every one might think. It never came 
into their minds that the scng related to them,—that they were the beau- 
tiful; but they were glad to hear the nightingale’s song; and wondered 
if all the little unfledged sparrows could also become nightingales, 

“TI understood very well what that bird sang,” said the young spar- 
reps “there was only one word i did not understand—what is the beauti- 

“ It is nothing,” said Mother Sparrow,—“ it is only a sort of prospect 
on the top of the manor-house, where the pigeons have their own house, 
and every day get peas and corn strewed in the yard. I have dined with 
them, as you shall do also. Tell me your companions, and I’ii tell you 
who youare. Up there at the manor-house there are two birds with 

reen necks and a tuft on their heads; they can spreed their tails out as 
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ks; and them the 
beautiful. They should be plucked a little; then they would lvok no 


call 
tter 


I would have pecked them if they had not been so t.”” 
ough he 


eyes to look at them. They are called 
than we. 

“TI will peck them,” said the least of the young sparrows, 
was not yet fledged. 

In the farm house lived » young’couple. They were so foud of cach 
other; they were so industrious and active; and it was so neat and 
clean in the room, where the china cups stood on the brown drawers, 
ne samplers, and a portrait of Napoleon, framed and glazed, hung om 
the wails. 

On the Sunday morning the young wife went out, took a whole hand- 
ful of the prettiest roses, put dom in the flower-glas:, and placed them 
in the centre of the drawers. r . 

“ Now I can eee that it is 8anday,” said the husband as ho kissed his 
sweet little wiie; then they sat down, read a psalm, held each other by 
the hands, and—the sun shone in at the windows on the fresh roses, and 
on the young couple. 

“ I am quite ured of looking at that,” said Mother Sparrow, who peep- 
ed from the nest into the room, and so away she flew. : 

' She did the same the next Sunday,—for every Sunday the young wife 
' put fresh roses in the glaes, aud the rose-tree always bloomed as fresh 
jas ever. The young sparrows bad now got their feathers, and want- 
j ed to fly with their mother; but she said, “ You stay,”—and 80 ~~ 4 
| stayed. Bhe flew ; but, whether she flew or not, all at once she hu 

| fast in a horse-hair snare that some boys had fastened on a branch. The 
horse-hair drew itself tight round the bird's leg,—so tight as almost 
to cut it in two: it was a terrible pain—the sparrow was in a great 
fright. The boys ran up to it, and seized the bird, and they seized it so 
roughly. ' 

it nothing but a sparrow,” said they; “but don’t let it fy again ;” 
and so they wv Bis home with them, and every time it squeaked they 
struck it on the bill. ; 

When they came to the farm-yard there was an old fellow standing 
there, who made shaving-soap, soap-balls, and all kinds of soap for the 
hands ani face, He was one of those merry wandering pediars; and 
when be saw the sparrow that the boys had caught and which they said 
they didn’t care about, he said, “Shall we make it beautiful ?’ and 
Mother Sparrow shuddered when he said it. He tlien took out of his box, 
in which there lay the finest colours, several pieces of leaf-gold, and the 
boys had to rnu into the house and get an egg. He then took the white 
out, aud daubed the bird all over with it, and then stuck the gold-leaf 
fast on it, so that the whole of Mother Sparrow was gilt; but she thought 
not of her finery,—she trembled in every limb. The soap-seller them 
tore a piece of red cloth from the lining of his jacket, clipped it into the 
form of acock’s-comb, and pasted iton the bird’s bead. 

“ Now you shall see goldcoat tly!” said he, aud he let the sparrow, 
which had been almost dead, loose, and away it flew in the bright sun- 
shine. How itshone! All the sparrows, evena lurge crow,and thatnot 
a last year’s bird, were quite frightened at the sight; but they tlew be- 
hind it, for they would know what strange bird it was. 

“From where! from where!” screamed the crow. 

“ Wait-a-bit! wait-a-bit!” said the sparrows. 

But it would not wait a bit, she lew homeward in anxiety and terror. 
She was nearly sinking tothe earth ; and more birds, small and great, pur- 
sued it. Some flew close up to it, to attack it. 

“ What a bird! what a bird!’’ they all screamed. , 

“ What a bird! what a bird!” screamed the young ones as she came 
towards the nest. ‘“ That is certainly a young peacock,—there are all 
the colours that hurt the eyes, as mother said. Pip! that is the beauét- 
fui!” and then they pecked at her with their little bills, so chat it was uot 
| possible for her to come in, and she was so terrified that she was not able 
to say “ Pip!’’ any more than to say, * I am your mother.” 

The other birds now began to peck at her, so that they tore every 
feather off her, and Mother Sparrow fell down, torn and bleeding, into 
the rose-bush. 

“Poor thing!” said the roses. 
little head up against us!”’ 

Mother Sparrow stretched out her wings once more, pressed them 
again close to her sides, and died with the neighbour iamily, the fresh, the 
beautilul roses. P , 

“Pip!” said the young sparrows in the nest; “I cannot imagine 
what has become of mother. It surely cannot be a trick of her’e, that 
we must now take care of ourselves. She has left us the house as 
our heritage; but which of us shall have it alone when we get a fami- 
] ?”’ 

v I cannot have you others here, it is quite sure, when I extend my fa- 
mily with wife and children,” said the least. . 5 

‘“[ shall have more wives and children than thou,” said the second. 

“ But I am the eldest,” said the third. E : g 

Then they all began to quarrel. They struck with their wings 
peckéd with their bills, and—one after the other was pitched out of 
the nest. There they lay, and angry they were; they leaned their 
heads quite on one side, and blinked with that eye which turned 
upwards. That was their way of pouting. They could fly a little, 
and so they exercised themselyes somewhat more in the art; and at 
last they agreed that in order to know each other again when they 
met in the world, they would say “Pip!” and scrape three times with the 
left leg. 

Ths poses one that remained in the nest made himself as large as he 
could, for he was now a house-owner; but itdid notlast long. At night 
the red fire shone through the panes, the flames shot forth under the roof; 
the dry thatch was soon devoured by the flames, the whole house waa 
burnt, and the young sparrow, too; the young folks, on the contrary, got 
safely away. ; 

When the sun rose next morning, and everything scemed refreshed, as 
after a mild night’s sleep, there was nothing standing of the farm-house 
but some black charred beams, that leaned up against tue cLimney, which 
was its own masier. The thick smoke rose from the bottom of it; but 
before it there stood the whole rose tree, fresh und blooming,—every 
branch and every flower was reflected in the still water. 

“ Nay ; only see how beautiful the roses stand there before that burnt- 
down house !” cried a man who came past. “ it isa most charming litle 
picture! I must have it,”—and the man took a little book out of his 
pocket, with white leaves, and he took his pencil,—for he was an artist, 
and then drew the smoking rubbish, the charred beams leaning against 
the chimney, for it leaned mure and more; but, first of all, there stood the 
large blooming rose-bush. It was certainly beautiful, and was alone the 
cause of the whole ruin being drawn. 

Later in the day two of the sparrows that were born there came by. 

“ Where is the house ?” said they,—‘“ where is the nest? Pip! eve- 
rything is burnt up, and our strong brother is barnt with it. He got that 
because he kept the nest. The roses have escaped well,—they stand 
there yet, with their red cheeks. They do not mourn for their neigh- 
bour’s misfortune. J will not speak tothem. It is ominous here,—that 
is my opinion.” So away they flew. : . . 

It was a fine sunshiny day in autumn: one could really imagine that it 
was the middle of summer. It was so dry and clean in the court-yard 
before the large stone steps up to the manor-house, and there were the 
pigeons.—black, white, and violet, glistening in the sunshine ; and the 
old mother-pigeons strutted about, put up their feathers, and said to the 
young ones, “ Stand ina group! stand in a group!”’ for then they looked 
better. $ Ween 

“ What are those little grey things ranning about amongst us? ask 
an old pigeon, that had red and green coloursin his eyes 1” “ 

“They are eparrows. Decent birds! We have always been accom 
ed mild, and so we must allow them to pick up a little with us. on ey 
don’t talk with us; and then they scrape so nicely with their feet — b 

Yes, they scraped: they scraped three times with the left leg a ut 
they also said “ Pip!” and then they knew oue another. They were 
three of the sparrows from the burnt house. 

“ Here is excellent eating,’”’ said the sparrows. 

The pigeons walked round about one another, stuc 
and had their own inward opinions. . toile 

“ Do you see that proud pigeon ?” said one to the other: “an hop an 
see her there, how she swallows the peas? She gets too past gets 
the best! coo-oo! Do you see her there, how bald in the comb she gots ? 
Do you see that sweet, that ill-tempered bird? coo-roo* Coo-ru0 and 
all their eyes glistened with ill-nature. “ Stand in 4 group: stand ina 
group! coo-roo ! coo-roo!”” without end; aud soit willbe for a thousand 
years to come. ' : leoed 

The sparrows ate well, and they heard well,—nay they even placed 
themselves up in the group; but it didn’t look well. They were sate 
ated. So they left the pigeons, and muttered their own opinions of them 
to themselves; then hopped on to the garden fence, aud as tae door 
the summery-house prt jg ene hopped on to the threshold. He was 
quite sated, and therefore courageous. 

“Pip!” said he; “ that I dare do. : 7 

“ Pip !” said the other ; “ that I dare also, and a little more, and so he 
hopped into the room. There was nobody within. The thied saw thas» 
and 0 he flew still farther iato the room, and said, 
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« Quite in, or not at all; but this te 295" a of nest for folks. And 
js that put up there 1—nay, what is it 
* Direct! before the sparrows coed blooming roses ; they Mop Magner 
ed there in the water, aad the charred beams leaned up against the ruin- 
ous chimney. Nay, what was that 1—how came it into the summer-house 
e manor. \ 
ot the three sparrows would fly away over the roses aud the chimney; 
bat it was a flat wall they flew against. The whole was a paiuting. a 
largo splendid piece, which the artist had made after his little d awiug. 
“Pip!” said the sparrows; “ that is nothing. It only looks like some- 
thing. Pip! it is the beautiful! Can you sp septa it, for | cannot? 
w, for some one came into the room. ; 
N hn pow work and days. The pigeons had coo-cooed many times, 
mot to say grumbled—the ili-natured things! The sparrows had been 
frozen in the winter, aud had lived well in the summer. They were 
betrothed, or married, or whatever you choose to call it. They had 
young ones; and every one’s young ones was, of course, the pret- 
tiost and the wisest. One flew here, and another flew there; aud when 
they met they knew one another by “ Pip!” and three scrapes with the 
teftleg. The eldest of them—she was now such an old one—had no 
nest, nor had she any young ones. She wished so much to see a large 
eity once in her life, and so she flew to Copenhagen. 
There stood a large house with many colours. It stood close by the 
palace and a canal, where there are vessels with apples and pots. Tne 
windows wete broader below than above; aud, whea the sparrows 
»eeped in there, it seemed to them that every chamber was like when 








came, and passed through several streete enveloped in utter darkness 
but enlivened by the hum of voices of small groups of the inmates from 
the neighbouring houses, who were enjoying the balmy air and indulging 
in gossips on the events of the day. Now and then some noisy negroes, 
the men shouting, the women screaming, led us to suppose that a mur, 
der was being committed, and on coming near we found they were only 
amusing themselves, or that some favorite relater of negro stories had 
elicited their applause or wrought upon their feelings to such a degree, 
that their cries and yells were merely the safety valves of their excite- 
ment. We had apparently missed our way, the streets became narrower 
and darker, until a heap of ruins stayed our further progress. In the ab 
sence of the moon, the darkness was rendered less intense by the beau- 
tifal starlight, which enabled us to discover that we were at the spot 
where, nine months since, the flames committed sad ravages. The 
blackened walls, in dismal garb, bespoke a mournful tale of blighted joy 
and human happiness destroyed, where the devouring element had pro- 
bably in one short night laid waste the accumalated toil of years. In the 
course of that awful night, one hundred and eighty houses were reduced 
toruins ; bat, despite the fierce rapidity with which tne fire had _ raged, 
and the imminent danger connected therewith, yet no human life was 
lost. Those acquainted with the works of Schiller must have felt im- 
pressively his beautiful words in the Sung of the Bell : 


“ Was Feuers Wuth ihm auch geraubt, 
Ein stisser Trost ist inm geblieben, 

Er zalbt die Haupier seiner Lieben. 

Und sieh! ihm fehit kein theures Haupt.” 





they looked down into atulip. They were all possible colours, and fret- 
work, and in the middle of the tulip stood white persons. They were 
ef marble,—some were also of gypsam; bat that makes uo difference to 
sparrow eyes. Above the house stood a bronze chariot, with bronze 
horses, and the Goddess of Victory, also of bronze, drove them. This 
was Thorwaldsen’s museum. 

“ How it shines! how it shines!” said Miss Sparrow. “That must be 
the beautiful! Pip! it is larger that a peacock.” She still remembered 
fro the time she was a little one what was the greatest and most beau 
tifal thiug her mather knew. She then flew straight down into the court- 
yard. There it was also splendid; palm-trees and brauches were paint- 
ed up the sides of the walls, and in the centre of the court-yard stood a 
large flowering rose-bush; ita fresh branches, with the many roses, lean- 
ed over a grave; and she flew thither, fur several sparrows went there. 
“Pip!” and three scrapes witn the left leg! She had made this greeting 
many tim 6 during the past years, and no one had understood it,—for 
those who are separated do not meet every day. This greeting had be- 
come a habit; but to-day there were two old sparrows and a young one, 
that said “ Pip!” and scraped with the loft leg. 

“Ab! isityou! Good day!—good day!” They were three old spar- 
rows from the nest, anda little one of the family. “Are we to meet 
here?” said they. “Itisa grand place; but here is not much to eat. It 
is the beautiful! Pip!” 

+. Many persons cume from the side chambers, where the magnificent 
marble forms stood, and they went to the tomb that enshrined the great 
master who had formed the marble statues; and all who caine stood, 
with glowing faces, around Thorwaldsen’s tomb, and some of them 

athered fallen rose.leaves, aud preserved thom. There were persons 
fom distant lands; they came from that great England, from Germany 
and France; and the must beautiful of the ladies took one of the roses, 
aud placed it in her bosom. The sparrows then thought that the roses 
were the chief persous here,—that the whole house was built for their 
aake,—and that they thought was rather too mach; but as all the visitors 
made much of the roses, they would not be behind hand. “ Pip!” said 
they, and they swept the floor with their tails, and looked with one eye 
at the roses. They did not look long, for they were sure that they were 
their old neighbours,—and that they were. 

_The artist who had drawn the rose-bush by the burnt-down house had 
alterwards got permission to dig it up, and had then given it to the archi- 
tect,—for no roses were more beautiful,—and he had planted it over 
Thorwaldsen’s grave, where, as an emblem of the beautiful it flowered, 
one ae? its red, fragrant leaves to be borne as a remembrance to distant 

anudas, 

‘Fave you got a place here in the city?’ asked the sparrows, and 
the roses nodded. They knew their grey neighbours, and were giad to 
sve them. 

‘‘ How blissful it is to live and flourish, to see old friends and mild 
faces every day! Li is as if it were a great holiday every day.” 


“Pip!” saidthe sparrows. “Yes, they are our old neighbours! we you desire a rashlight, here it is to be obtained; « sep 


can remember their extraction,—from the horsepond. Pip! how they 
have arrived at honour! 


what there is so fine about such ared dab, I don’t know! and there sits 
a withered leaf—I can see that!” 


Fortune comes to some while theysieep. But 


I think it is generally acknowledged, that Port of Spain, in the island 
of Trinidad, and Paramaribo in Snrinam, on the South American counti- 
nent, are the two handsomest towus in the European colonial possessions. 
Although Bridgetown cannot vie with either one or the other, it never- 
theless has its peculiarities, which are striking to the beholder on first 
landing after a tedious and monotonous sea voyage. The houses are 
mostly built of stone, in some instances two and three stories high, aud 
altogether have an Baglish country appearance ; so that, were it not for 
an occasional palm tree, one would scarcely imagine himself in the town 
of a West India island. The streets are irregular and narrow, Broad 8t. 
forms the only exception, and the view of it from Trafalgar Square is an- 
imated and pretty. The inhabitants of Barbados pride themselves up- 
on having been the first to erect a satue to the immortal hero, Lord 
Nelson. It occupies thecentre of the square which received its name in 
honour of hie greatest victcry. The statue is of bronze, and the hero is 
represented in fulluniform. It was erected by public subscription, and the 
legislature has contributed largely towardsthe purchase of the space, and 
the old buiidings which formerly occupied the ground that is now called 
Trafalgar Square. 

St. Michael’s Church, which since the island of Barbados was erected 
(in 1825) the seat for the bishop for the Windward islands, became the 
cathedral of the sea, is a spacious building, but possesses no architectural 
attraction. St. Mary’s Church has more pretensions to elegance, and St. 
Paul's Chapel, in the southern part of the town, is really —— The 
Methodists havea very pretty Chapel in Bay Street, which has been re- 
cently erected. , : 

There are no public buildings within the town itself, which claim our 
attention; the Queen’s House has already been alludedto. Whatever 
other public buildings Bridgetown formerly possessed, which distinguish- 
ed themselves by their size or style, the hurricane and fire have leve!led 
with the ground. 

The two branches of the legislature and the courts assemble in an in- 
convenient private building. Much is spoken of affording the legisla- 
ture and judicial bodies convenient room in the public ail, for which pur- 
pose material changes are contemplated in ite present structure, and it is 
proposed to build a penitentiary for prisoners and criminals. The legis- 
latare has purchased the ground where the late fire, in 1845, laid waste 
one hundred and eighty buildiuga, aud propose re-selling it with certain 
conditions, for erecting buildings according to a prescribed plan. 

Broad Street, High Street, aud Swar Street, comprise the business 
part of the town. Here are the stores of the merchants and the shops of 
the retailers : the former contain provisions, imported chiefly from the 
United States, and perhaps the produce of the island, warehoused previ- 
| ous to its being shipped on board the vessels lying in the adjacent bay ; 
the latter exhibit such acollection and motley assemblage of goods of 
the most heterogeneous description, that an English lady accustomed to 
shopping in Regent Street or Cheapside, would be greatly amazed. If 
r scarf or an ele- 

ant polka mantilla, it is there to be had, just arrived by steamer from 
Cooden: Penny nails, fresh oranges, and watches ; painter’s oils, and 
Rowland’s macasear, English potatoes, blondes and satin bonnets; fry- 
ing paus, and ladies’ corsets, and, inthe way of good living, Burgundy 


Then they pecked at it till the leaf fell off; but the tree was fresher and Champagne from the Rhine, aud Moselle from Madeira and Zonte- 
and greener, and the roses shed their perfume in the sunshine over fiascore ; hams from Westphalia, sausages from Brunswick, and plokled 


Thorwaldsen’s tomb, with whose immortality their beauty was united.® 
— = —— 


PICTURES OF BARBADOS. } 


BY SIR ROBERT SCHOMBURGH. 


We had both of us become thoughtful; the wind-up of our journey had 
lett its reminiscences, and turned the channel of my imagination to my 
distant home, and similar pictures appeared to pass before tay friend. A 
stroll through the city was proposed to rally us, and away we sauntered 
through the narrow streets, across the pride of the Barbadians, Trafalgar 
Square, to the Cathedral. The night was lovely, scarcely a breeze stir- 
red the feathery leaves of the majestic cabbage palm, and the sound of 
myriads of insects here broke the silence which prevails during a fine 
night iu northern Europe. Mr. H., who now, for the first tims, witness- 
ed a tropical night on terra fiima, was in raptures: I envied him!—a 
long life spent ia the West Indies and in South America had removed 
the novelty of such scenes with me. We passed the Queen’s House, 
a6 the residence of the general in command of the forces is styled, and 
eoatinued our waik along a number of neat cottages, with small gardens 
in front, from whence a delicious odour of orange flowers was wafted 
‘Sowards us. We now approached a part of the town where the hum of 
insects was hushed by the revel connected with a negro dance, and the 
monotonous sound of the great drum served to keep their feet in time. 
This dance is a remnant of African custom, and only practised by the 
oes Saree t we negroes. The black aristocracy have loug sinee 
abolished this barbarian custom, which has P 2 i 
and the fashionable polka. Toner aaneee WP Snare 

We followed the sound and soon procured admittance, as the amuse- 
ment took place a! fresco. The merry laugh of the assembled dancers 
their jokes and witty remark proved that life’s cares sai bat loosely upon 
their hearts. The preparation for their ball had not required much 
stady. A uoble tamarind-tree, with wide-spreading branches, formed 
the bali-room, a lantern with a tallow-candle their chandelier; the 
greater number were iu their every-day attire. And with all this sim sli- 
eity it may be a question whether their mirth was not founded u o a 
surer basis for real enjoyment, than at Almack’s with its bandiente of 
wax-tapers, and brilliaat assemblage, where many an aching heart is 
veiled with false illumined smiles. Here all seemed possessed of c 
tent, and earnest desire to amuse themselves, . ot 

The grotesque figures of the dance iu some of its motions resembled 
aa Irish jig, in others, by the various contortions of the body, their ad- 
vance or retreat, the voluptuous dances of southern Europe , 

Our appearance amougst them produced many a witty remark We 
wore at first sight pronounced to be Johnny Newcomers, and the ohiect 
#{ our sojourn in the island was loudly discussed, and man a ‘aaladiee 
was ventured. Our presence did not prevent the most poe ake 
tions on this subject. We left the merry party to their amusement d 
eontinued our walk towards Bay Street, which winds along th ho na f 
the roadstea!. and consists of a succession of Bae senha 
sailors and soldiers, and a number of tawny 
colonr fill this street, which leads to St. Anu’s, the spacious garri 
_ The Parade ground is one of the finest in the West Indiee~"the ~ 
‘y of the night preveuted us judging of the appearance of the barracks ; 

out the sound of insects was here again andible, and formed a st s0n- 
‘rast, when compared with the din of voices in Ba pia 5 
, ; y street, and the mer- 
*Y laugh of the daucers we had just left. ’ 
ri ash and the bov . 
enenanioa, fae “concept clock ae a —_ oa 
preme was row broken by the souns P on ene 
hs ckellle yrokeu by the sound of tr umpets, horns and drums, and 
Spe ot cones of the fife, which more forcibly pathed itself to the ear,— 
attoo of the garrison. I urged my friend to tarn homeward, 


recollecting how j,i i i 
5 HOw iujnriously the night air acts upon persons unacc 
« to the tropics. We selected ~~ yt oe 


beauties of every shade of 


* Thor waldsen , ont n' Hieilein teak fay 
Ge phesad oven ot ge a wish, when living, that a rose-tree should 


¢ Barbados—called by its ix ; “TT : 
y its inhabitants, “ Little Engiand”—is th * 
saerly, most healthy, and most English of all the Windward node 


gin and grocers’ shops— | 


itfere)it way from the one which we | 


salmon from Old Eagland. Iu seme of the more extensive shops, or ra- 
ther stores, as they are here called, these various articles are separated, 
that is, haberdashery aud dry goods occupy one part of the store, and 
nails, candles, hams, and potatoes, etc. the other. 

The city contains some good hotels and private boarding houses, the 
resort, however, of the stranger and inhabitant alike, if he can afford it, 
is the Barbados Ice-House, in High Street. A walk through the streets 
about noon, when the sun shines bright, and has attained its meridian 
height ; when the glare of the white buildings and a kind of mirage 
which surrounds the distant objects, apparently increases the heat of the 
sun’s rays; atsuch a period the luxury of a glass of iced lemonade, ora 
sherry cobbler, for those who are not pledged to Father Mathew'’s princi- 
ples, will be declared nectar. The ice, which is imported from the 
— States, is very cheap, and within the reach of even the middle 
classes. 


Although the town possesses no great claim to architecturai beauty, 
the villas and country-houses in the immediate neighbourhood are un- 
usually pretty and very convenient. A taste for gardening has sprung 
up in Barbados, which has been applied with the greatest advantage to 
embellish their abodes. The houses are generally provided with airy 
verandahs, or a piazza with an open colonnade, umbrageous trees, chiefly 
the Barbados evergreen (Ficus nitida), and the stately mahogany, shade 
it against the direct rays of the eun, over which that priuce of the vege. 
table kingdom, the palmetto, waves its mighty pinion-like leaves. Flow- 
| ers of every veriety of hue scent the air with rich fragrance, and the bal- 
my evening breeze renders these verandahs the most delightful resort at 
the close of the day’s labours. The soft rustling murmur of the wind 
through the slender leaflets of the palm-tree has such a composing effect, 
that had Wordsworth been acquainted with it, he would have enumerat- 
ed it with his sleep-inviting images. 

_ Barbados, on its surface, presents certain evidence that it owes its ori- 
gin to the labours of the coral animals, or zoophytes, and that the island 
was gradually elevated from below the sea. The coralline rock consti- 
| tutes the great bulk of the superficial area of Barbados, and occupies 
| about six-sevenths of the whale island. The characteristic feature of 
this portion, chiefly when viewed from the west, are elevations rising 
progressively in the form of terraces to the hiyhest ridge of the island ; 
there is little doubt that each terrace proclaims a period of rest during 
the elevatory movement. One of thes» terraces, or elevations, surrounds 
the city amphitheatre-like, and its heights, which vary from eighty to 
a hundred feet, are crowded with some of the prettiest villas and man- 
sions. Among them are Pilgrim, the residence of the governor ; and 
Bishop’s Court the seat, as the name may denote, of the lurd bishop ; the 
prospect from here over Carlisle Bay is highly interesting. 

Our evening's walk had already, in some respect, made us acquainted 
} 





with St. Anne's, the garrison. [tis nodoubt the most extensive and most 
commodious military station in the West Indies. The barracks are built 
| of stone, airy and convenient in arrangement; the officers’ quarters are 
spacious, and surrounded with galleries: a good library and _ billiard- 
room are attached to one of the buildings. But the great pride of this 
| garrison is the parade ground, which is the most extensive and finest in 
the West Indies. 
| The staff of two regimentsare generally quartered in the garrison, and 
| the high enjoyment which the excellent musical bands affurd to the mili- 
| tary, as also to the civilians, are acknowledged by all who have opportu- 
| nity to hearthem. These bands play towards evening in the open air, 
| when the weather permits, four times a week ; it is then that the Parade 
| ground presents an animated picture, of an assemblage of eqripages, 
ladies and gentlemen on horseback, the prancing steed of the disciple of 
Mars and the humble pedestrian. 

The Parade ground openg almost directly on the sea, and the trade 
wind flows uninterraptedly over it. The delicious and balmy air, after 
the lord of the day has sunk in the western horizon into the ocean, ren- 
ders a drive along the seashore, towards the bathing establishments, 
Hastings and Worthing, one of the greatest enjoyment; and if that drive 
be properly timed on the return to the parade ground, the strains of 
music will offer a powerful inducement to halt the carriage, and listen to 
the enlivening airs or charming overtures ekilfally executed by the mili- 
tary band. On such cocasions, when snrrounde by beauty and fashion, 
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one Cannot associate the idea of a sojourn under the tropics beiag con- 
nected with sacrifice and resignation. . 

An invitation to breakfast at an estate in the parish of St. George, gave 
us an cppertonley to see Barbados beyond the precincts of its city. We 
left early in an open phaeton, and a bright sunny November morning had 
clad the landscape in its loveliest smiles. A succession of small houses 
lined the road, built in general of coral-lime stone, with a small garden 
attached to each; they have a very friendly appearance. Frequently 
the house and land are merely rented, and the rent is paid by labour on 
the sugar plantation, if the proprietor should bea planter. In this case 
they form akind of tenantry, differing, however, from that class in Eng- 
laud, ia many respects besides colour. 

The main roads were io excellent condition in Barbados. The great- 
er part of the island consists of coral-lime stone, in which the roads have 
been cut, and frequently excavated. The rock serves as a firm base, and 
material, upon M‘Adam’s system, having been thrown upon it, they 
were, at the period of my visit, in a state that would have done honour 
to Old England. It is said, however, that the softness of the rock, and 
the numerous hollows which it contains, render frequent repairs neces- 
sary. The dazzling white of the limestone proves very distressing to 
the eyes. We were highly amused when on our excursion to-day we 
noticed for the first time the shifts of the a to protect their eyes, 
and preserve their complexion. Masks made of white linen or muslin, 
with a pair of holes for the eyes, and a raised bridge to cover the nose, 
provided with air holes, may be desirable for that purpose, but they cer- 
tainly give a most ghastly appearance to the wearer, and disfigure the 
“face divine.” In such a disguise I found it impossible to recognise my 
most intimate acquaintances. 

We passed “the Bell,” a fine property of the Earl of Harewood. 
The dwelling-house, which has no pretensions, and appears merely in- 
tended as a residence for the manager of the estate, is surrounded with 
some of the most stately mahogany trees that I have seen in the island. 
This useful tree has been introduced in Barbados, and it is asserted that 
those at the Bell were the first trees which, towards the middle of the 
last century, were brought to Barbados. It is, however, more likely 
that the first mahogany trees were planted at Harrison’s, in the parish of 
St. Lucy, by a descendant of Sir Timothy Thoruhill, who, it is said, in- 
troduced them from 8t. Domingo. 

The fuliage of the mahogany tree is of a darker hue than the generality 
of other trees, and its noble size and erect growth add much to its state- 
liness. It is very extensively planted on Lord Harewood’s estate, 
—_ less for the sake of its wood, than for the shade which it af- 
fords. 

Oar road continued through the vailey, one of the most fertile spots om 
the island. Here it was that at the time of the settlement of the island, 
the London merchants who were interested in the scheme of settling at 
Barbados had their ten thousand acres of land. The direction of thi 
valley is east and west; on the southern side it is formed bythe a of 
Christ Church, on the north by the ridge of which Guu Hill is the high- 
esteminence. It isa picture of human industry; and it is really wonder- 
ful, that a soil which apparently scarcely covers the bare rock twelve 
inches deep, should have produced for nearly two centuries and a quar- 
ter such astonishing crops. Upon a moderate calculation, that little island 
has produced, since the cultivation of sugar commenced, annually, thirty 
millions pounds of sugar, besides cotton, ginger, aloes, and provisions for 
home cousumption. ‘ 

A field of sugar-canes, chiefly when in bloom, has certainly a besutifak 
aspect. Imagine, gentle reader, our reeds, with their panicles, or flags, 
waving in the gentle breeze. Suppose, now, ae of a some- 
what similar description, but with broader leaves and of a darker green, 
and in its growth exhibiting that luxuriance which identifies tropical ve- 
getation, where it would appear as if er eee soil could not af- 
ford sufficient room for the plants to expand, offering an entangled maze, 
almostimpenetrable. Over this “ green sea,” waving to and fro when 
agitated hy the eastern breeze, rises from the mature canes a spire, em- 
bellished by a silvery flag, or panicle, much surpassing thoee of our reeds 
in size and beauty. It is technically called the arrow. _ ’ 

The valley and the hill-sides alike presented this pleasing picture, only 
here and there was seen aspot cultivated with yams, or sweet potatoes 
(batatas). Thecultivation of the yam is net less interesting in aspect 
than the sugar-cane, although of a different nature. It is a vine luxu- 
riant in its growth, with a dark, heart-shaped leaf, each plant occupying 
a small hillock. which it perfectly covers with its vines. 4 patch, there- 
fore, of ten acres in extent offers a§peculiar picture. I frequently ob- 
served the Indian-corn planted between the rows of yams, or the large- 
leaved Indian kail. ’ : 

The Barbados planter excels in the cleanliness of bis cultivated fields, 
scarce a weed is seen, and agricultural industry is everywhere evi- 
dent: I have not seen it surpassed in any other of the islands, and 
very few can vie in this respect with Barbados. 

We soon after arrived at our friend's, who received us with great 
kindness and hospitality. The approach to the house was through 
shrubs and trees. The Arabian Jasmin, the Chinese rose (Asthiacus), 
splendid Barbados pide (Poinciania pulcherrima), plants which in Eu- 
rope are known only in stunted specimens found in hot-houses, here 
formed the luxuriant shrubbery. The verandah was covered with 
sweet smelling creepers, which contributed to the coolness within the 
house. 

Our host had a eurprisé&in store for us. Fully impressed with the pic- 
ture of tropical scenery, which the shrabbery around his residence dis- 
played, he beckoned us to follow him to another spot of ground, sur- 
rounded by a wall, which I viewed as agarden. We entered, and from 
between the adjacent bushes sprang forth a number of hares, alarmed 
by the noise our approach had caused. A group of tallow deer grazed 
in the middle of the greensward. Here was tropical vegetation anima- 
ted wi-h animals from our parks and fields. I understood the bares did 
very well, and had greatly increased. He had likewise introduced some 
foxes, but with little success, nevertheless it had afforded him the sin- 
gular sport of a fox-hunt in the West Indies. The hunters on that occa- 
sion were in danger of being pitchforked by the negroes, who finding 
that in the heat of the chase they spared neither their own nor their mas- 
ters’ cultivated lauds, attacked the tropical Nimrods, and drove them out 
of the field before cover. 

Bulkeley’s is one of the finest settled estates in the island. Samuel 
Bulkele landed with Wolferstone, in 1628, and commenced the cultiva- 
tion of the plantation which still bears bis name. 

The finest avenues of the Barbados evergreen, a species of fig-tree, 
lead to the mansion on the neighbouring plantation, Buttal’s, Their 
wide-spreading branches and thick foliage convey the idea of freehness 
itself. The garden attached to the mansion is replete with highly inter- 
esting and curious plants from the neighbouring islands and the South 


American continent, and although they were not planted by the present 
proprietor, he takes the greatest care in fostering them. This is very 
pleasing to a botanist. 

We extended our excursion to the parish of St. Philip. On approach- 


ing the sea-shore, the fertility so conspicuous in the valley disappears, and 
we find barren soil producing only a short useless grass, prickly opuntia, 
and the poisonou- machineel-tree. Here and there human industry forces 
from the ground a cropof aloes, a plant which it is known thrives well 
in dry and barren soil. Strange to say, in the midst of this desert rises a 
lordly mansion, called Longbay Castle, which appears decidedly out of 
place. The late proprietor, who had it built under his own direction, 
spared neither expense nor trouble to ornament the interior in a tasteful 
rt i and during Bis life it was a show-place, which strangers consider- 
ed themselves highly privileged in having permission to visit. ; 

Long Bay is unfortunately famed for the number of shipwrecks which 
have taken place in its vicinity. A coral-reef, which bears the name of 
the Cobblers, extends from here some miles into the sea. 

a ee 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF 
From the North American Review. 

Robertson is the only English historian ofany note—in fact, the only 
writer in any language—who has preceded Prescott in the attempt to. 
furnish a complete history based upon the original authorities of the 
conquest of Peru. A cheap compend, made to bookseller’s order, of that 
portion of his history of America which relates to Peru was written for 
Constable’s Miscellany some years ago, by a literary Spaniard who re- 
joiced inthe sonorous name of Dun Telosfero de Trueba y Cosio. 

Two of thechief authorities consulted by Mr. Prescott in his prelimi- 
nary account of Peruvian civilization are Jaan de Sarmienta and Polo de 
Ondegardo, whose writings still exist only in manuscript, and were not 
in the possession of Robertson, if indeed he was aware of their existence. 
The Relaciones of the latter, however, were placed in the hands of Her- 
rera, who made free ase of them in his history, on which Robertson placed 
great dependence, and thus profited by them at second hand. Both Sar- 
mieuto and Ondegardo have high claims to confidence, as they visited 
Peru during the lifetime of the Pizarros, travelled over the country, ex- 
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amined the works and institutions of the natives, eollected their tradi- 
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tions, and presented their accounts in the form of official reports to the 
Spanish government. The former occupied a high post as President of 
the Council of the Indies, and his rank naturally adds weight to his testi- 
mony. ‘Traditions of the early history of the Peruvians, of the origin 
of their arts and institutions, he seems to have derived from conversa- 
tion with the Inca nobility ; aud these he repeats according to Mr.Pres- 
cott, with candour and faithfulness, but also with bountitul credulity. 
Superstitious, bat not cruel or hard hearted, he pitied the sutferings of 
the natives after the conquest, and reprobated with great severity the 
inhuman and rapacious conduct of the Spaniards, In his account of what 
he saw and heard for himself, our author gives him full credit for vera- 
city, and follows him with full confidence in his description of the anti- 

uities of the country, and the manners, social institutions, and religion of 

e natives. 

Ondegardo was a Spanish jurist and magistrate, who had excellent 
opportunities for studying the laws and customs of the Peruvians, and 
was therefore consulted by the home government when farther intorma- 
tion was desired respecting the country aud people that had been re- 
cently subjected totheir rule. To a series of interrogatories addressed 
to him for this purpose he returned full and elaborate answers, which 
display a thorough knowledge of the condition, habits, and progress in 
civilization of the Incas. Mr. Prescott speaks with high respect of his 
sagacity and judgment, his freedom from superstition and credulity, the 
exact air of his reports, and his wise and humane suggestions respecting 
the policy to be adopted by the conquerors. The administration of the 
finances was the subject to which he gave most attention, and on this 
point his minute statements are entitled to the highest consideration. 

The only other original authority of much note, whom our author has 
followed in his “ Preliminary View,” is the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega, 
whose father was a Spanish captain under the Pizarros, and his mothera 
Peruvian princess, niece of Huayna Capac, and granddaughter of one of 
the most celebrated sovereigns. We have aiready:copied Mr. Prescott’s 
lively portraiture of his literary character. His great work, the Commen- 
tarios Reales. published during his life, has long been the chief guide to 
those who were curious respecting the early history aud antiquities of 
Peru, and Robertson was indebted to it for a most valuable portion of 
his materials. 

* Garcilasso’s mother was but ten years old at thetime of her cousin 
Atahuallpa’s accession, or rather usurpation, as it is called by the party 
of Cuzco. She had the good fortune to escape the massacre, which, ac- 
¢eording to the chronicler, befell most of her kindred, and with her bro- 
ther continued to reside in their ancient capital after the Conquest. Their 
conversations naturally turned to the good old times of the {nca rule, 
which, coloured by their fond regrets, may be presumed to have lost no- 
thing as seen through the magvifying medium of the past. The young 
Garcilasso listened greedily to the stories which recounted the magnifi- 
cence and prowess of his royal ancestors, and though he made no use of 
them at the time they sank deep into his memory to be treasured up 
for a future occasion. When he prepared, after tle lapse of many years, 
in his retirement at Cordova, to compose the history of his country, he 
wrote to his old companions and schoolfellows, of ihe Inca family to ob- 
tain fuller information than he could get in Spain on various matters of 
historical interest. He had witnessed in his youth the ancient cere- 
monies and usages of his countrymen, understood the science of their 
quipus, and mastered many of their primitive traditions. With the as- 
sistance he now obtained from his Peruvian kindred, he acquired a fa- 
miliarity with the history of the great Juca race, and of their national insti- 
tutions, to an extent that no person could have possessed, unless educa- 
ted in the midst of them, speaking the same language, and with the same 
{ndian blood flowing in his veins. Garcilasso, in short, was the repre- 
sentative of the conquered race ; and we might expect to find the lights 
and shadows of the picture disposed under his peucil, so as to produce 
an effect very different from’ that which they had hitherto exhibited 
under the hands of the Conquerors’”—Vol. i, p. 195. 

Without carrying the list of original authorities any further, it is obvi- 
ous that there is no lack of credible testimony at first hand respecting 
the condition and civilization, the arts and works, of the Peruvians, at 
the time when their country was first invaded by the Spaniards. Many 
independent wituesses confirm each other. Spanish grandiloquence and 
boastfulness may have coloured the accounts to some extent, but any es- 
sential exaggerations or misstatements must have been exposed by inter- 





nal discrepancies or conflicting external evidence. But this satisfactory 
character vi the testimony must be strictly limited to the period of the 
Conquest. What was the previous condition of the natives, what mea | 
the antecedent history of their government, the origin of their civiliza- 
tion, what the causes of many peculiarities in their habits, laws, and re- 
ligious and social institutions, are: questions which it is impossible to an- 
swer with any precision or certainty. The vnly substitute for writing 
possessed by the natives was a very crude system of mnemonics, which 
was a help to the memory of an individual, but almost useless as a vehicle 
to transmit thought from mind to mind; it could not be callea writing 
therefore, except by an abuse of language. Rude, confused, and contra. 
dictory traditions were their only sources of knowledgs respectiug the 
st. Garcilasso and Sarmiento have collected and preserved many of 
ese legends, but they cannot be reconciled with each other, and serve 


only to make darkness visible in the annals of Peru before the Spanish 


invasion. The history of the generation first discovered there 
Spaniards, and of their fepediane predecessogs, is all that can be pana 
It is mournfal to be obliged to add, that the li®tory ends as abruptly as it 
begins. In the sabjugation of the country by the Pizarros terminates the 
history, net only of the empire and the civilization of the Peruvians, but 
of their distinct national existence. The race was not absolutely exter. 
minated, but so feeble a remnant was left, and this reduced to a con- 
dition so servile and abject, that it ceased to be an object of notice for the 
ee, 
e mild, tranquil, and unwarlike character of the natives acc 

the rapid success ot the Spaniards, and the consequent speedy ct 
of every trace of the government and religion of the Incas. “ The whole 
framework of their institutions perished and disappeared, as a ship found- 
ers at sea, leaving no trace of its existence upon the waters in which it 
has been engulfed. The civil polity of the Peruvians seems to have 
been admirably adapted to their national character. Their government 
‘wasa theocracy, an absolute but paternal despotism, that watched over 
them from the cradle to the grave, guiding every action, and regulating 
their conduct in all the relations of life. The reiguing monarch was at 
once their sovereign and their deity, and resistance to his mandate was 
an act both of rebellion and sacrilege. Disobedience or revolt conse- 

uently was never ee of, aud the royal authority, finding no opposi- 
tion to conquer. and no limits to overleap, naturally subsided into a gen- 
tle andjpatriarchal exercise of its functions, giving the people no cause to 
murmur, though oF had nothiag to hope. Where there is no sphere for 
ambition, and no field for contest, there is no occasion to be cruel, deceit- 
ful, or unjust. The people had no room for progress, and therefore could 
not regard it as possible ; their station and employments were determin- 
ed by their birth, and they could neither seek to rise above them, nor 
fear the loss of*fortune or rank. Domestic quiet was assured to them 
and a certain subsistence tur a fixed and moderate amount of labour; the 
country and everything contained in it belonged to the Inca, their tempo- 
ral and spiritual sovereign, and to him they Toft the entire management 
of it, without suspecting that they had a right to any voice inthe matter. 
He divided the land among them, and assigned to each his due propor- 
tion of its products, the division being renewed once a year, so as to ac- 
commodate the amount of possessions to the varying number in a family ; 
- was not tolerated, and prodigality was impossibie. i 

The Inca was virtually high-priest as wellas king. and the sacredness 
of his person, maintained by the awful sanctions of religion, was kept 
before the eyes of the ee by his presence and action at the most 
solemn of the religious festivals. Yet he commonly delegated his sacer- 
dotal functions to one of his brothers or nearest kindred, who officiated 
in all minor religious occasions, and stood nominally at the head of the 
priesthood. The claims of the monarch to divine authority were farther 





displayed in the imposing and rigid ceremonial of the court, the hu- 
miliating duties performed before bim by the proudest of the nobi ity 
and the consecration even of every article of his attire. The most noted 
and conspicuous article of the imperial insignia was the dorla, a kind of 
crimson fringe that encircled his odienell and a single thread of which 
ven to the messenger or minister of his will, like the signet-ring of an 
riental sovereign, was the voucher of his mission, and a token that en- 
forced instant obedience. Garments and utensils once used by the Inca 
could not afterwards be devoted to meaner purposes, but were laid aside 
or destroyed; and at his death, even the mansions that he had occupied 
were abandoned, his furniture and treasures were sealed up for ever 
against sight or touch, and the new sovereign provided for himself other 

aces and new equipments of state. > 

The highest order of uobility in the empire consisted tntirely of mem- 
bers of the royal family, as all who derived their descent from the Incas 
inherited oS ee of their ancestors’ glory and authority. As the same 
dynasty ha certainly continued for any generations, and each mun- 
arch many wives and children, these nobles became very numerous, 


though their rank was transmitted only in the male line. They peopled 
the court of the prince, commanded his armies, and filled the highest 
offices in the state and among the priesthood. The chiefs of conquered 
nations and their descendants constituted another and inferior order of 
aristocracy Their authority was usually local, confined to the adminis- 
tratiov of affairs among the vanquished tribes, and controlled by higher 
officers, who were chosen from the reigning family. 

The origin of so singular a form of government, of the universally ad- 
mitted possession of divine authority by the sovereign, and the trans- 
mission of a portion of it to all his relatives and descendants, is a curious 
problem, bat ove wholly incapable of solution. The Incas were cer- 
tainly a distinct race, speaking a language of their own, and much su- 
perior in intellect and character to the common people. The engravings 
in Dr. Morton’s work show that the facial angle of the Luca skull is much 
larger than that of the Peruvian. Though their number had become 
considerable, from the causes already mentioned, still it was not so great, 
in compurisoa with the whole body of the inhabitants, as to make it pro- 
bable that they were originally au invading tribe who had established 
themselves in the land by their victories. They appeared like a clan 
which had expanded in the course of not many generations from a single 
family. A conquering nation, not aided by the vast superiority in arts 
and arms which enabled the Europeans to make their rapid conquests, 
ought to bear a higher proportion to the number of the vanquished. If 
a whole tribe had thus overrun the country, itis not likely that they 
would have falsely claimed descent from a common progenitor, and ar- 
rogated to themselves au inheritance of divine power. We cannot help 
thinking, then, that there was a nucleus of trath in the familiar tradition 
which ascribes the origin of the Inca race to a single pair, who earned 
divine honours for themselves and their descendants by the priceless bene- 
fits of a higher civilization, of which they were the founders. Mr. Pres- 
cott says ihat this tradition is only one of several that were current 
among the Indians, and that it is improbable even when stripped of its 
supernatural accompaniments. It does not seem so incredible, however, 
as the only other one that he mentions, and it has the merit of explain- 
ing the otherwise mysterious fact, that the Inca tribe were all related to 
each other, and were distinguished from the body of the people by a 
higher physical and mental organization. We copy our author's account 
of this legend. 


_ “ According to the tradition most familiar to the European scholar, the 
time was, when the ancient races of the continent were all plunged in 
deplorable barbarism ; when they worshipped nearly every object in 
nature indiscriminately ; made war their pastime, and feasted on the flesh 
of their slaughtered captives. The Sun, the great luminary and parent 
of mankind, taking compassion on their degraded condition, sent two of 
his children, Manco Capac and Mama Oello Huaco, to gather the natives 
into communities and teach them the arts of civilized life. The celestial 
pair, brother and sister, husband and wife, advanced along the high 
plains in the neighbourhood of Lake Ticicaca, to about the sixteenth de- 
gree souta. They bore with them a golden wedge, and were directed 
to take up their residence on the spot where the sacred emblem should 
without effort sink into the ground. They proceeded accordingly but 
a short distance, as far as the valley of Cuzco, the spot indicated by the 
pertormance of the miracle, since there the wedge speedily sank into the 
earth and disappeared for ever. Here the children of the Sun establish- 
ed their residence and soon entered upon their beneficent mission among 
the rude inhabitants of the country; Manco Capac teaching the men 
the arts of agriculture, and Mama Oello initating her own sex inthe mys- 
teries of weaving and spining. The simple peuple lenta willing ear to 
the messengers of Heaven, aud, gathering together in considerable num- 
bers, laid the foundations of the city of Cuzco. The same wise and 
benevolent maxims, which regulated the conduct of the first Incas, de- 
scended to their successors, and under their mild sceptre a community 
gradually extended itself along the broad surface of the table-land, which 
ee its superiority over the surrounding tribes.”— Vol. i., pp. 8 

Omit the incident of the wedge, and the parentage of the Sun, and 
there is nothing very improbable in this beautiful legend, though it only 
pushes the difficulty one step further back, asthe question remains. 
Whence Came this extraordinary couple, and how did they obtain the 
knowledge which they imparted to the Peruvians ? 

The religion founded by Manco Capac was certainly the purest form 
of belief and worship that existed among the several native tribes of 
this continent at the time when it was first visited by Europeans. The 
Peruvians believed in one Supreme Being, but they worshipped a crowd 
of inferior deities, among which were conspicuous the heavenly bodies 
and especially the Sun, whom they revered as their especial protector, 
or national god. The Moon was worshipped as his sister-wife, the stars 
as a part of her celestial train, and Venus, surnamed “the yoath with 
the long and curling locks,” as the page, the morning and evening atten- 
dant, ofthe San. On the grand temple of the Sun at Cuzco the wealth 
of successive Incas had been lavished without stint, till it had become a 
treasure-house blazing with gold and silver and precious stones. The 
old eae chroniclers cannot find words to express their admiration of 
its splendour, chough before they saw it the hapless Atahuallpa had 
caused it to be spoiled of much of its wealth in his attempt to ransom 
his life from the inexorable and faithless Pizarro. Other sacred edi- 
fices, some almost rivalling the magnificence of the metropolitan 
temple, were scattered over the provinces, and the ministrations in them 
performed by an army of priests. The Virgins of the Sun were a nu- 
merous class, doomed to perpetual celibacy and seclusion from the world 
who spent their lives in great nunneries attached to the temples, oceu- 
pied in weaving hangings for the sacred buildings and apparel for the 
Incas, and in tending the sacred flame, which was kindled but once a 
year, on the feast of Kaymi. Each month had its appropriate festivals, 
but the four principal ones of the year marked the eativel of the Sun at 
the solstices and equinoxes. Sacrifices were then offered, and some- 
times, though rarely, a child or a beautiful virgin was madea victim; 
but the service was never pollated, as among the Mexicans, by a canni- 
bal feast. Libations were poured out, and offerings made of animals, 
fruits, and flowers. The Inca, presiding at the royal table, distributed 
bread and fermented liquor to his nobles, and the entertainment ended 
with music and dancing, The deity and the mode of worship were alike 
appropriate for an agricultural people. 

As tillers of the ground, indeed, the Peruvians appear to great advan- 
tage, their success in this respect greatly surpassing that of the Mexicans 
and every other native tribe of the continent. The yearly distribution of 
land among them, each receiving his share, encouraged the practice of 
husbandry, and the labourer was further stimulated in his work by the 
example of all the great officers of state, and even of the Inca himself. 
Once a year, like the emperor of China, the sovereign went out to the fields, 
attended by a great concourse of the nobles and cominon people, and with 
his own hands guided a golden plough through its furrow. Nor did his 
patronage of the farmer’s art stop here, but the resources of government 
were liberally applied to great public works for the improvement and ir- 
rigation of the soil Vast canals and subterranean aqueducts conveyed 
water, in some cases to a distance of five hundred miles, to moisten ground 
that was seldom blessed by rain. In immense granaries the excess of one 
harvest was stored to make up for the possible deficiency of the next. 
Where nature had scarped the mountain-side, the natives cut the declivi- 
ty into terraces, facing them with walls if the earth was loose, or trans- 
porting soil to the spot which was formerly a barren rock. They made 
skilful use of manure, and anticipated by three centuries the scientific 
agriculturists of Europe in availing themselves of the valuable properties 
of guano. As the immense slope of the Cordilleras afforded every variety 
of climate, they were able to raise various products each in its appropri- 
ate locality, and thus to turn the ground into a continuous garden, from 
the burning level of the ocean up to the limit of perpetual snow. Im- 
mense herds of [lamas, a domesticated animal that united the useful qua- 
lities of the sheep and the camel, were pastured along the steeps of the 
Andes, and employed as beasts of burden, while their fleeces were spun 
and woven into garments. Wool was obtained, also, from two species of 
wild animals, which roamed over heights inaccessible to man. 

Other mechanic arts, besides spinning and weaving, were carried by the 
Peruvians to considerable perfection. Vases and ornaments of gold and 
silver, domestic utensils of clay and copper, polished stone mirrors and 
graven gems, showed remarkable skill in workmanship and some taste in 
design. They were tgnorant of the use of iron, though nature had stored 
vast quantities of itin their soil; but they made chisels of stone, or more 
frequently of copper, which they had the secret of hardening, according 
to Humboldt, by combining with it a little tin. They worked mines, not 
by sinking shafts to any great depth, but by opening horizontal veins near 
the surface, which afforded a considerable @upply; and they smelted the 
ore in furnaces, not having learned the use of quicksilver in forming amal- 
gams. In architecture they had made no great progress, though they 
erected buildings of vast size, simple and massive in construction with 
little ornament. Stones were finely hewn for the walls, and nicely fitted 
to each other ; but they were unacquainted with the principle of the arch 
they tied the timbers together instead of morticing them, light was ad- 





mitted only by the doorways, and the roofs were simply covered with 
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thatch. The great military roads are the most remarkable monuments of 
Peruvian industry, rivalling, in their gigantic conception and the amount 
of toil which they required, the pyramids of Egypt, and far more honour. 
able to their makers, as answering a useful purpose, and contributing ef. 
fectually to the progress of civilization. We bocrow Mr. Prescott’s ac- 
count of one of the two great thoroughfares of Peru. 

** One of these roads passed over the grand plateau, and the other along 
the lowlands on the borders ot the ocean. The former was much the more 
difficult achievement, from the character of the country. it was conduct- 
ed over pathless sierras buried in snow; galleries were cut for leagues 
through the lining rock; rivers were crossed by means of bridges that 
swung suspended in the air; precipices were scaled by stairways hewn 
out of the native bed; ravines of hideous depth were filled up with solid 
masonry; in short, all the difficulties that beset a wild and mountainous 
region, and which might appal the most courageous engineer of modern 
times, were encountered and successfully overcome. ‘Ihe length of the 
road, of which scattered fragments only remain, is variously estimated, from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand miles; and stone pillars, in the mamner 
of European milestones, were erected at stated intervals of somewhat more 
than a league, all along the route. Its breadth scarcely exceeded twenty 
feet. It was built of heavy flags of free-stone, and in some parts, at least, 
covered with bituminous cement, which time has made harder than the 
stone itself. In some piaces, where the ravines had been filled up with 
masonry, the mountain torrents, wearing on it for ages, have gradually 
eaten a way through the base, and left the superincumbent mass—such is 
the cohesion of the materials—still spanning the valley like an arch! 

« Over some of the boldest streams it was necessary to construct suspen- 
sion bridges, as they are termed, made of the tough fibres of the maguey, or 
of the osier of the country, which has an extraordinary degree of tenacity 
and strength. These osiers were woven into cables of the thickness of a 
man’s body. The huge ropes, then stretched across the water, were con- 
ducted through rings or holes cut in immense buttresses of stone raised on 
the opposite banks of the river, and there secured to heavy pieces of timber. 
Severa. of these enormous cables, bound together, formed a bridge, which 
covered with planks, well secured and defended by a railing of the same 
osier materials on the sides, afforded a safe passage for the traveller. The 
length of this aerial bridge, sometimes exceeding two hundred feet, caused 
it, confined, as it was, only at the extremities, to dip with an alarming in- 
clination towards the centre, while the motion given to it by the passenger 
occasioned an oscillation still more frightful, as his eye wandered over the 
dark abyss of waters that foamed and tumbled many a fathom beneath. Yet 
these light and fragile fabrics were crossed without fear by the Peruvians, 
and are still retained by the Spaniards over those streams which, from the 
depth or impetuosity of the current, would seem impracticable for the usual 
modes of conveyance. The wider and more tranquil waters were crossed 
on balsas—a kind of raft still much used by the natives—to which sails were 
attached, furnishing the only instance of this higher kind of navigation 
among the American Indians.”—Vol. i., pp. 63-65. 

A general view ofthe condition of the Peruvians under their native so- 
vereigns forms on the whole an agreeable picture for the philanthropist. 
There was little suffering and little crime among them; the government, 
though despotie, was mild and paternal, the people were satisfied with their 
lot, the arts were sufficiently advanced for the most essential purposes of 
domestic comfort, and intellectual cultivation was not neglected Indojence 
was their easily besetting sin, for the want of property in the soil, the rigo- 
rous and minute supervision of the government, and the virtual institution 
of castes among them stifled every motive to exertion, and almost annihi- 
lated their free agency, the highest attribute of man. If Europeans had 
never come in contact with them, it is probable that their civilization would 
have remained nearly stationary, like that of the Chinese, whom they re- 
sembled in many points of character and situation, and like whom, also, they 
must soon have begun to suffer from the many evils caused by a redundancy 
of population: They were rescued from this fate, indeed, yet only by the 
occurrence of amore awful calamity,—the Spanish invasion, which demo- 
lished the entire fabric of their empire, almost with the suddenness of 
an earthquake, and nearly buried their whole nation in the ruins. A few 
survived only to test nature’s extreme power of enduring destitution and 
servitude. 

The Spanish adventurer in America in the sixteenth century was asin- 
gular compound of the bigot, the pirate, and the knight-errant. He was 
fierce, rapacious, and cruel; his conduct towards the natives was re- 
strained by no sense of honour, no touch of compassion, no regard for tLe 
lawsof God or man. A demon let loose from hell to wreak his spite 
and vengeance upon the sons of men could hardly have matched him in 
savageness, perfidy, aud debauchery, and would have appeared even less 
odious, because incapable of his rapacity and fanaticism. A thirst for 
gold ean work wonders, but it certainly never accomplished a greater mi- 
racle than in throwing the vices of this monster somewhat into the shade 
by mingling with them some of the most attractive qualities of chivalry ; 
by imparting to him a reckless bravery, an invincible fortitude, and an 
untamable thirst for enterprise and distinction. The religion he profes- 
sed, a wicked perversion of the name and spirit of Christianity, was 
hardly more dignified, or at all less hatefal, than most forms of paganism ; 
for it added the fervors of bigotry to the practice of crimes 80 monstrous, 
that the natural spirit and uninstructed conscience of man would have 
shrunk from them with loathing and horror. To say that he was sincere 
in his belief does not palliate the enormity of his offences against the law 
of justice and humanity, or give him any advantage over the untutored 
Indian whom he persecuted so remorselessly. And we have no confi- 
dence in the sincerity ofhis professions of zeal forthe advancement of the 
faith, and (he conversion of the heathen. This motive alone would never 
have led him to encounter danger and hardship with so firm a mind, to 
brave the perils of the unexplored sea and wilderness with so much 
daring and constancy, as to throw into the shade all the achievements of 
the heroes of older time. It was the accursed thirst for gold, acting on 
an excitable temperament, a lawless will, and a fervid imagination, w ich 
sustained him in his almost superhuman exertions; and in this point of 
view, of course, he sinks to a level with the swindler and the picaroon. 

The magnitude of the evil accomplished by him was unhappily in tull 
proportion to the atrocity of bis intentions and character. Never had 
crime a broader or more magnificent theatre on which to act than in the 
conquest and subsequent desolation of the happy kingdoms of Mexico 
and Peru, and the subjection of millions of a simple and inoffensive peo 
ple to the lust and wickedness of afew European adventurers. Seldom 
had robbery and murder been practised before on so grand a scale, even 
in the progress of Roman arms, or in the invasion of the Northern hordes 
which avenged the cause of outraged humanity on the descendants and 
successorsof those who had fought under Cwsar and Agricola. The piti- 
able condition, down to the present day, of those portions of America 
which were ravaged and colonized by the followers of Cortésand Pizarro, 
the frightful picture which their annals present of ceaseless anarchy and 
bloodshed, poverty, pestilence, and crime, seems bat a fit though terrible 
retribution for the deeds of their ancestors. And under the iron heel of 
the invader they are even now expiating the ne arrears in guilt. It 
seems hardly too fanciful to say, that the siege of Mexico by Cortés has 
found its parallel and ite punishment in the terrific bombardment of 
Vera Cruz. 

We have used strong language to characterize the proceedings of the 
Spanish conquerors, because it seems to us that Mr. Prescott’s imagina- 
tion has been somewhat carried away by the romantic nature of their 
exploits, the grandeur of the scene on which they acted and of the re- 
sults which they accomplished, the thrilling story of their expeditions 
through the wilderness and along the frightful passes of the Andes, au 
above all by their knightly appearance and language, their chivalrous 
daring, fortitude, and prodigality, so that he appears at times forgetful of 
the baseness of their motives and the moral atrocity of their #cts- We 
do not say by any means that he labours to excuse or palliate them; on 
the contrary, the moral tone of his work is elevated and pure, and when 
he stops to consider their conduct at all in its ethical aspect, he invariably 
stamps it with the reprobation it deserves. Still, he follows with so 
much enthusiasm the wonderfal story of their achievements, and depicts 
in such glowing colours their noble bearing and prowess, that the general 
effect is Jike that of a record of knight-errantry; bis heart is stirred 
within him, as at the sound of a trumpet, by the recital of their deeds ; 
and the consequence is, that the reader is hurried along with him, and 
cheated into admiration of a pack of robbers and murderers. A grave 
reflection comes at last, which shows their character 1n Its true light; but 
it is not fraught with the fall sternuess of moral indignation, and the 
reader gladly escapes from it, and indulges in the pleasing delusion again. 
There is some incongruity between the tone of the narrative, and the 
impartial moral estimate which follows It; the brilliancy of the one 
leads us to disregard or turget the severe lesson taught by the other. 
[t is the highest compliment to Mr. Prescott’s powers of narration and 
description to say that he has the power of enchanting the reader's at- 
tention and judgmeut, and forcing him to look at persons and events from 
his own favour.te point of view. But history is re reaut to its bighest 
duty, when it fails to gibbet the name and memory of the cruel and per 
fidious, though splenaid, conqueror. It was too great an honour for 
Pizarro and his followers, that their deeds should have been co.u.memora- 
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We have heard of the growth of a new school in Oxford, whose teaching 
brings with it more to alarm us than that of either Puseyism or Puriian- 
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no human being so much as himself. Sentiments which he had put upon 
record tremblingly, appeared to be accepted by the world without mis- 

iving. Immediately a revulsion began to take place in his own mind 
He was no longer frightened at the work of hisown hands. A sort of sus- 
picion arose that, after all, Arnold might be correct; and hesitation in 
this instance led to the results which usually attend upon it where points 
of principle are at issue. The doupeng, timid recorder of another man’s 
opinions, became a convert to views which, when he began to write, had 
no attractions for him, but the reverse. And now, strong in the prestige 
which the successful biography has given, he inculcates upon the youth 
whom his winning manners —- round him, principles, of which we 
will not pause to say more, than that either we have mistaken their drift 
and object entirely, or the Church will find, ere many years pass, a far 
more dangerous party within her pale than any with which her articles 
and rubricks have as yet been brought into collison. 


COVENTRY—SPLENDOR OF THE OLD CHURCH. 


Were you never at Coventry? Nay, then, friend, you have something 
yet to see, which, if there ve about you the good taste for which we gave 
you credit, will not be seen without interest. Of course your present 
idea of the place is of a smoky, filthy, squalid, manufacturing town So 





i looked with longing to the unexplored country which ex- 
pe cea cig the southward of Panama, in the hope of finding a o—_ 
there tor achievements as splendid as those of Cortes in Mexico. ~ 
own means were insufficient to fit out a voyage of discovery; but - 
found associates who would listen to his schemes, and share the perils 
and cost of the eer pony These were Diego de Almagro, a soldier 
of fortune like himself, and Hernando de Luque, aa ecclesiastic, who ap- 
pears, however, to have been a mere agent in the application of funds in- 
trusted to him by the wealthy Licentiate Espinosa. 

Remainder next week. 


a ‘ 7 
WHERE SHALL WE PASS THE SEASON? 
A DAY ON THE MOORS. 


e e e . *« * ” + 


What say you, for example, to the Cataracts of the Nile, or the Hindu 
Coosh ? For our own parts, if we must go so far abroad, our fancy points 
to Pekin, or Timbuctoo. Will you go there? : 

Considerate reader, you have lived long enough in the world to be 
aware that few people ask the opinions of their neighbours, till their 
own minds have been made up in regard to the course which they pro- 
pose to follow. We were, indeed, delighted when you chimed in with 
our views touching the necessity of change in the abstract ; but we no 
more intended to take your advice as to the when or where of the pro- 
posed movement, than Sir Robert Peel, in submitting his project for the 
repeal of the Corn-laws to his colleagues, intended to be guided by the 
decision at which they might arrive. You have kindly recommended 
about a dozen schemes, to the merits of each of which we are fully 
alive ; now hear us, and lose no time in making whatever preparations 
you consider to be necesaary. F 
€: There stands upon the further bank of Loch Docharta pleasant High- 
land habitation. It is neither very spacious nor remarkably well fur- 
nished, but it is sufficiently commodious to afford to us and our servants 
as much space as we shall require; and dogs, gillies, rods, gaffs, and all 
the appliances of sport, are there in abundance. We rather think that 
you are as yet a stranger to the pleasant pastimes of grouse-shooting and 
salmon-fishing; observe, that we have no wish to raise your expectations 
too high. You know what it is to follow a well-trained brace of point- 
ers through stubble-field and clover. You have killed your birds single- 
handed, and your taste is not so entirely depraved as to prefer a battue 
to a day’s shooting ; and we have seen = land your three-pound trout 
with equal grace and skill on the grassy banks of the Colne. Don’t, there- 
fore, expect too much; for, after all, as regards sport, the partridge is 


quite as game a bird in his way as the moor-fowl ; and the trout in good | 


season, if he be but large enough, gives pretty much the same sort of 
play with the salmon. Nevertheless, Natare is as true to her rule of 
change in regard to these matters as to others: and it will go hard with 
us if we fail to show you some fun. Wherefore, hie thee home, and 
pack thy portmanteau with as much care as the time at our disposal shall 
admit of, With what are you to fillit? Nay, you are less of a lover 
of the country than we tuok you to be if you require to be directed there. 
Gather up as much of your sporting gear as you may consider necessary 
for a month’s sojourn among the hills, and be quick with it; for, punc- 
tually as the clock strikes nine, we must find ourselves at the Euston 
Square station to-morrow. 


DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 

Well met, and punctual! The clock is ringing out the hour; now 
come, let us take our tickets, and be seated. We are off. By Jove, this 
is going, indeed! Thirty miles an hour at the least! How towns and 
villages, hill and dale, farm-house and gentleman’s seat, wood and mea- 
dow, sweep pastus! Are there no stoppages by this train? Shall we 
be shot clean and clear from Euston Square to Princes Street? Not ex- 
actly so. Here weare, in two hours and twenty-five minutes, at Rugby, 
famous of old for the good men whom it has sent forth—doubly renown- 
ed now that the name of Arnold has become associated with it. He was 
a noble fellow, the late master of that sehool,—generous, and, therefore, 
confiding; trustful, and, therefore, skilful in creating a principle of good 
faith among his pupils. Whata scholat he was, too! and how extensive- 
ly as well as accurately read! And yet Arnold had his faults. 
was by far too much of the dogmatist about him. “He had lived for him- 
self and within himself so long, that he had forgotten what was due to the 
opinions of others. Not of ai/ others, observe ; for it was a peculiarity in 
the intellectual conformation of the man, that when he gave his confidence 
he gaveit absolutely, Arnold did not know what it was to halt between two 
opinions. He despised Peel, and worshipped Bunsen. Now, we think that 
he was wrong in bothcases. Peel has his weaknesses, and Bunsen his mer- 
its; but Peel's is not a mind to be despised, any more than Bunsen’s de- 
serves apotheosis. The former is shrewd, calculating, cautious,—on most 
topics connected with the science of government, well informed; want- 
ing, to be sure, in originality of idea and in the vigour of purpose which 
arises out of it; but adroit, clever, and, when occasion suits, obstinate. 
Fool 8 learning is confessedly not extensive, for he is master of no lan- 
guages except his own, the Greek, and the Latin ; but he has read the 
best authors whom England, Greece, and ancient Rome have produced ; 
and a memory more than ordinarily tenacious enables him to use their 
aphorisms gracefully. 

Mabe! ig take his place as a statesman beside Pitt; as an orator, 
Janning; as a olitical writer, beside Burke; or, asa philoso- 

pher, within a hundre _ miles of Bacon. But, compared with the pig- 
mies of his own generation, he is a first-rate fellow,—his tergiversations, 
and financial blunders, and bullion acts, notwithstanding. Of Bunsen, on 
the other hand, we are constrained to acknowledge, that, with much to 
admire and much to love about him, he is, neither as a scholar nor as a 
statesman, exactly such as Arnold believed him to be. What a mess he 
— made of hie philosophy of the Church! what a perfectly unreadable 
ook is his great work on Egypt! Yet to him the Master of Rugby wrote 
and looked up as if the world contained none so worthy to be aoneainas 
On every controverted question of history, as well as on the applica- 


pra of the principles which history teaches to the management of human 
allairs, 





But this was not the only. weak point in Arnold’s character. He was 
dreamy in his views of the gravest things. He might not know it—he 
would have doubtless repelled the charge with indignation, had it been 
brought against him; but his writings, one and all—not ever 
beautiful it may be, comes very near to pantheism. 
was a thing more of the imagination than of the soul. 
ries, and swept, rather that 
bibed, without be 
these matters. 
as never can be rendered available 
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ther 1 strove to explain, them away. He had im- 
ing fully aware of it, muchof the philosophy of Kant in 


r than political or even social conve- 
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There. 


He hated myste. | 


All his feelings were good, but they were precisely such | bridges stand : 

; » for the permanent good of the world. | second, a becon 
governed by forms, and they who seek to guide them | 
cteed unless their right to do so be recognised as | 


; and we are much afraid that thay | above the necessities 


it is, Coventry abounds in squalor, is exceedingly filthy, stands constant- 
ly ina cloud of smoke, and crowded with manufactories. But it abounds, 
| at the same time, in some of the most remarkable specimens of mediaeval 
architecture which are to be found any where in England. The old 
chureh of St. Michael alone will repay you for the day which you shall 
spend in the examination of it. What a fine, massive, Norman edifice it 
is! neither cathedral nor parish church, but something intermediate be- 
| tween the two—gloomy and stern, almost too stern for these Protestant 
times, which even in their worship enter into familiar intercourse with 
| the Most High, and seem to forget that He is The Awful. And yet it is 
not fear neither—at least, not terror which we experience, as, passing 
under that noble arch, we move up the ascent of the high altar, and gaze 
from thence along the long aisle towards the huge west window. What 
| a vista is before us! how prolific of thoughts, which bow, as it were, the 
human portion of us to the dust, while the spirit wings its flightupwards ! 
Are not our sensations, while we stand alone in a crumbling edifice like 
this a thousand-fold more sublime than those which take possession of 
us when listening toa Melville or Wilberforce, in one of the spruce, the 
atrical oratories, which the Londoners call churches? Surely it is so. 
Surely our forefathers, rade as we are wont to account them, were in 
this more civilized than we, that they studied the uses to which their 
various structures were tou be turned ; givin g to Ged’s temples an archi- 
tecture, of which, be the immediate causes what they may, the effects are 
every where the same. And the materials of which they made use, how 
appropriate we feel that they are! 
and has yielded, to the pressure of the atmosphere ;—much of the elabo- 
rate tracery is etfaced from the roof, aud the hage columns have lost their 
fine edges; but whatthen? There they still stand, the limbs of an old 
giant sustaining a giant’s form; pillars built for eternity, which nothing 
short of some great convulsion would have power to overthrow. Believe 
us, reader, that the men who laid iue foundation of such an edifice as this 
could not be other than holy men. Their religion was a deep-scated 
princip le ; their worshipcame from the soul. They met together in one 
place—to pray: they did not seek to be amused or excited by tie elo- 
quence of their preachers. Can it be that sucha state of feeling is in- 
compatible with the advances in mechanical arts which their descendants 
are now making, and that, in proportion as we win an increased mastery 
over visible nature, we aecessarily cease to acknowledge our depend- 
ence upon the Invisible? : 
Talking of the triumphs of skill over matter brings us immediately to 
York, where every thing within or without the place seems stamped with 
the impress of one man. Just look about you. Is not this terminus a 
marvel initself? See how many lines unite under one roof; and hearken 
to the hissing, snorting. shrieking sounds, which indicate the approach 
| from all quarters of trains innumerable! This is Hudson's doing. He 
|} has as completely revolutionised the ancient city, as if he had come upen 
| it at the head of a conquering army. York is no longer the capital of 
| the North. Thriving it may be—we believe that it is—and its streets 
| swarm continually with strangers, but they are all birds of passage. The 
| poorest nobles and gentry who used, in our boyish days, to congre- 
| gate here for the winter, spend their seasons elsewhere. It is so easy 
to reach the metropolis now, and the expense of conveyance is so mode- 
rate, that the most sober-minded of squires and parsons can no longer 
resist the temptation ; and London is thronged tor a week or two in 
the spring, while York standsempty. Is itindeedso’ Notexactly. So- 
ciety changes—it nowhere melts away. 


Both here and in Chester, thriving tradesmen occupy the houses which 
used to accommodate the elite of our untitled aristocracy ; and new streets 
are continually called into being, in order that new men may people them. 
And yet York retains some living relics of a bygone period, too. It has 
its musical archbishop; and a dean, of whom the world says worse things 
than that he Ze¢s his deanery as soon as the term of his residence is over, 
and puts up the benefices of which he is the patron to sale. Thank God, 
such characters are disappearing fast from among the ministers of the 
Church of England. They were the products of an age, in morals of uni- 
versal laxity, in religion of indifference; which was not redeemed by the 
controversial temper that pervaded it all the while, and of which the 
keenest efforts were invariably directed against the first appearance or pre- 
tence of spirituality elsewhere. It was ever your musical archbishops, 
and deans, and rectors, whose tastes lay in the fox-covers by day and the 
ball-room by night, that headed the cry against such men as John Wesley; 
and did their best to expel from the bosom of the Church men who, with- 
out being infected with Wesley’s eccentricities, caught a portion of his 
zeal for the souls of their fellow-creatures, and laboured to save them. 
Thank God, archbishops, and deans, and rectors of this description, are 
fast disappearing from among us; and if in York a few specimens linger, 
let us bear with the scandal as well as we may, knowing that, in the course 
of nature, it cannot be of long continuance. 

Away we go, hurry-scurry, through scenes around which it would be plea- 
sant to linger; bat which it were vain to speak of, seeing that we pass 
them by ere you, good reader, can be made to apprehend so much as 
their locality. What is it to you that we point in the direction of the field 
where Charles set up his ill-fated banner, and where the tempests threw 
itdown? Before you take up our meaning the vision has faded, and we 
find ourselves discussing, not realities, but the records of bygone events. 
Wherfore, be content to understand that we are crossing the Tweed— 
that the old town on our right is Berwick—that we are fairly in Scotland, 
and, unless some accident Eefall, may count upon reaching Edinburgh 
in time for supper. Did not we tell you so ? Half-past ten, and here 
we are, snugly settled in Mackay’s,with all manner of carnal comforts be- 
fore us; fish, flesh, and fowl, plenty of hot water, sugar in abundance, 
and whiskey ad livitum. Be moderate, dear friend, for to-morrow we start 
again; and though the space to be compassed be comparatively narrow, 
we must be up and domg by early dawn, if we desire to get through it 
with daylight. A second tumbler? Well, by all means Two tum- 
blers after such ajourney won’t hurt us, but a third would be fatal: and 
so good night. , 











STERLING. 
_ Farewell to steam for a season. Here in the ancient borough of Ster- 
| ling we take our leave of rails, boilers, stuffed cushions, and such like ; 
| and, transferring ourselves and appurteuances to an open barouche, pro- 
| secute our onward journey according to the good pleasure of Saunders, 
| the sexagenarian post-boy, and his pair of sleek old horses. Saunders’s 





" 1 excepting | driving is not, however, to be despised; it gives ample leisur 
i : / over, spised ; § re 
is sermons to the boys—breathe a spirit which, however amiable and 3 ; ; Pr 


Arnold's religion | 


round; and with sucha sky as now shines above our heads, to look round 
upon such scenery as this is no ordinary treat. 


winds her way! 


yet, through the rapid progress of things, already well-nigh useless 
Where is all thisto end? After the world skall have been overspread | 
by a network of railroads, is some new invention to set them aside in 
their turn, and balloons, or it may be wings, to lift us in our journeys, 
of earth and its locomotives? Meanwhile observe 


whither we are going. We sweep round the castle wall: we trot brisk- 
ly by fair Craig torth towards the bridge of Drip, we see on either side 
feids waving with yellow corn, and young plantations springing up, 


ism; and of this Arnold seems to bé the founder. Arnold’s biographer is through which the waters of the Teath are glancing. Reader, all this 
at the head of it, and Arnold’s views are those which he professes to dis- | fertile valley was, in the recollection | of men not old, a barren heath. 
seminate. And yet Stanley is himself but a convert of yesterday to | There, where the wheat is yielding its sixty fold, the purple heather 
When he u dertook to edit his master’s correspondence, | waved; here, on the other side, where the turnips promise such abun- 
it is by no means clear that he quite understood the character which he | dance, a swamp corrupted the atmosphere. The skill and ingenuity of 
was going to describe. As he went on, the bold opinions of his hero | man have changed the howling wilderness into a garden. Why is it that 
He gave them to the press in fear and trembling, and, as | people will talk about over population and the want of employment. 


Upon what grounds can our landowners and farmers justify the un- 


upon them. The reception which was awarded to his boo surprised | manly fears which they express—if indeed they entertain them—of for- 


eign competition? Can Great Britain, and much more Ireland, be said to 
have reached the limits of its capability, so long as mosses and moors, a 
thousand times more extensive than this, remain unreclained? or will 
any reasonable man pretend to say that agriculture, even in our best cul- 
tivated districts, has attained to perfection. Why, there is nota field 
between London and Blairdrummond, which may not, with moderate 
skill, be brought to produce at least one half more grain than it nuw pro- 
duces; and ag to our waste lands, we verily believe, that were 
they wisely dealt with, they would soon render us an exportia 
country. it is all nonsense this cavi!ling and losing heart. Undoubted- 
ly Sir Robert Peel wes not the man by whom the abolition of the corn 
laws ought to have been effected, and the outrage offered to the moral 
sense of the great Conservative party can never be forgiven. But let 
not the gentlemen of England lose heart. They must take the lead 
again in legislating for the country, and they will be able'in every sense 
to do so, provided they bend their back for awhile to the burden, We 
have no more misgivings in regard to the ability of England to hold her 
own in the corn market against the world, than we doubt her power, 
should evil days come again, to withstand the world in arms. 


THE HIGHLANDS. 


There is Callender, and alovelier village you will not find within the 
limits of this lovely island. Observe with what subdued g¥fandeur these 
black rocks, tufted with blacker pines, overhang us on the right; look 
before you, and see where Benledi pushes out her base, which, if you 
follow it, will lead you tothe Trossachs. Turn tothe left, and there you 
will take in the brown hills that shelter Aberfoyle, and hold the silver 
waters of Loch Ard deep in the hollow of their hands. These are 
scenes which must be visited, though not to-day, for we will follow the 
road which winds upwards, and enter upon the pass of Llenie. How 
magnificent it is. Now behold the mother of mountains rearing her 





True, that red sandstone is yielding, } 


crest three thousand feet and more into the clear sky, without a cloud or 
mist streak to hide or obscure it. Listen to the roaring of the water. 
Down there, far, far below the road where we are ascending, the Llenie 
river rushes, making its way over rock and ssone, eddying and flowin 
as human passions eddy and flow, when from time to time they are el- 
ther soothed or irritated. There you may catch a glimpse of the water- 
terfall just where the rocks separate ; while, on your right, the dwarf 
oak climbs in beautitul masses upwards and upwards to the bell top. 
Now we have turned the angle, and you may see where the lake ends 
and the river begins. Beautiful Loch Luonig! Among all the sheets of 
silver that interlace the mountain ranges of old Scotland, there is none 
more chaste, none more holy in their associations than thou art. The 
wise and the good have sailed upon thy bosom often, and sat under the 
influence of the spirit of the place, upon thy green banks. Why should 
we name them, or even in thought recall the past? But one among the 
throng has left the image of her impress here, and to us, at least, it has 
become as a divinity. Beitso. The world was no fit place for her. 
She was too good, too fair, too highlf gifted, to maintain the battle of 
life, or carry it into old age; and therefore in the very bloom of youth 
and beauty, and an opening fume, God took her. Pass lightly by that 
cottage on the mountain side. It is desolate now, and falling to decay; 
but there she dwelt the few years of her woman’s prime, and her spirit 
seems to linger there where in the body she best loved to dwell. 

Go on, Saunders. We cannot suffer memories of this sort to unfit/us for 
the duties of the present. Sorrow for the departed becomes sin when 
| we too much indulge it; and therefore, drive on, good man, faster, faster, 
| that _we may he carried beyond the influence of associations which too 
| much sadden. Loch Lubnig is behind us now. Loch Earne is stretch- 

ing away under Benvorlech, towards Ferntower; and we are in the 

gorge of Glen Ogle. Wilder scenes there doubtlessare, both in the high- 
| lands of Scotland and elsewhere, yet this is wild enough. The rocks 
and stones, scattered, as in a shuwer, over the sides of the mountains, 
have lain there only since the year 1753. They fell on the same day, 
and amid the same convulsion of nature, that saw one half of Lisbon over- 
thrown; and a good old Scottish minister had the fortune to witness their 
descent, and survived to describe it. Conceive these peaks rocked to and 
fro, like the masts of a tall ship in astorm. Imagine, if you can, «he 
crash of their fall—the effect upon your own nerves, as, on a horse, mo- 
tionless through terror, you oP bennnd stiffened to a statue, and saw 
the mountains bow their heads. Conceive this, if you can, and then you 
will know what he must have felt, who, on a sabbath morning, had rid. 
den forth to perform the public duties of his office, and found himself 
suddenly arrested by the hand of an earthquake, and compelled, in this 
very gorge, to watch its terrible operations. 

We have won the ascent; we stand upon the brow of the hill. It is 
time that we should, for the sun has gone down behind the far-off moun 
tains, and the shadows are beginning todeepen. Look through the glen, 
and beyond the river which you see reflecting back the tints of a bright 
azure sky, and you will notice a white house among trees. Make for 
that, Saunders; and get your beasts into a trot again; they will grow too 
stiffelse. That's it, that’s it. What! Bottoch, Torram, Ban, do you re- 
cognise your master already? Good dogs; good dogs; down, down, 
You must not stand in the way of the hearty, yet respectful shake of the 
hand with which Callum bids us welcome. And you, too, Dugald,— 
you’ve grown three inches, at least, in the course of the year. If you go 
| on at this rate, boy, we must get you into the Life Guards. You will be 
| too big even for the Ninety-Second. And so every thing is in order as 
usual. Ah, Callum, what a treasure you have in your old woman; and 
Jean and Mary,—what strapping wenches they are! Yes, yes, we haye 
brought each of them a present from London : ashawl for the old woman, 
ribands and brooches for the girls; a snuff-mull for youreelf, and for the 
callant the skeen-dhu that we promised him. Now then for supper, and 
after that such sleep as comes of fresh heather beds and sheets, white as 
old Marion’s skill in bleaching can make them. 

Never, if you can help it, make a toil of a pleasure. Only gentlemen 
from Cockaigne, and subaliern officers whom the colonel or one of his 
friends may admit to a couple of days run upon his moors, get up at mid- 
night themselves, and drag dogs, keeper, and gilly, peumstnouli to the 
hill. Take your usual dose of sleep, like a man, and at seven o’clock, or 
half an hour later, a comfortable breakfast will be ready for you. There 
now; don’t you think that this hot coffee, rich cream, admirable barley 
scones, broiled salmon, and butter, of the flavour of which there is no 
power any where, except in the highlands, to form so much as a_coucep- 
tion—are infinitely more to the purpose than a bowl of porridge. Sit 
down, then, and satisfy Nature. Our ground beginning just half-way up 
the not very steep hill that lies behind us, and time being exactly as ex- 
tended or as narrow as we choose to make it, there is no necessity that we 
can see, for precipitating matters. You decline a mouthful of mountain- 
dew to wind wp with? By all means, so dou we; though Dougald and 
Allan, if you pass the quaich, will show you that they take a different 
view of this important matter. Now, then, up with the gun a your 
shoulder; and satisfy yourself that no single appointment has been for- 
gotten: your caps are in the proper pocket—your powder-flask is handy 
—shot and wadding are alike ready for use—and screw and spare nipples 
have been provided. Carry all these about your own person ; for though 
you may not once require them throughout the day, the consciousness 
that every possible accident has been provided against, will steady your 
hand marvellously. The spare ramrod you will of course give in charge 
to Allan; you will not carry that without great inconvenience. But it 
will be your own fault if you need it. Don’t be flurried. Certainly to 
you, who are about to hear it for the first time, the spring of the pack 
from the heather isa nervous thing; but there is no occasion to get 
frightened, nor, as anecessary consequence, to break your ramrod in the 
hurry of loading after you shall have missed with both barrels. Come 
on, then. 























What a fine thing is that | 
| old castle! how royally it looks down upon the rich, well-cultivated plain | 
| below, through which, with a thousand links and turnings, old Forth 
Observe, too, where, side by side, the old and the new | 
the first, a fitting relic of chivalrous days gone by; the | 
ung memorial of modern skill—perfect when produced, | 
| sunshine without suffering the slightest inconvenience. 


Stop, dear reader, for a moment or two, at the point to which we have 
attained, and look round you. The air is fresh and balmy. The pleasant 
rain of last night has left just as much of moisture on the ground as will 
help the dogs to take up the scent; and the wind blowing gently from 
the West, will favour us admirably as soon as we shall have topped the 
hill. The sky, also, is fleecy, the clouds hanging like a grey curtain over 
it; yet their consistency is so delicate, that we have all the beauty of the 
; Stop and look 
back. Did eye of man ever rest upon a more magnificent panorama ? 
At our foot lies Loch Dochart, a sheet of glass, with its little islands in 
the midst, one of which is crowned by the ruinsof an old tower, con- 
cerning which, some evening when we have nothing better to do, Cal- 
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dum shall tell you a story. Beyond is Benmore, cleft, as you see, into 
halves; each of which fifts its cone some four thousand or more feet 
above the level of the sea. Observe these corries. Are they not terri- 
fically grand 1 yet there the red deer haunts ; and thither, if you be dis- 
to learn what stalking is, we must climb some of these days. 

weep round your Vision to the right. That huge mass is Craachan. and 
over the low hill, which we shall presently command, will be seen Loch 
Awe in her glory. Right before you is Glenogle ; and to your leit, Loch 
Tay ; at the head of which, though concealed from our vision, stands 
ene of the loftiest of Highland villages. It was forcenturies the head- 
of that gallant race, of whom a large portion have been driven 

to seek new homes for themselves beyond the Atlantic. Somehow or 
another the Macnabs were not a fortunate clan. Their powerful neigh- 
bours, the Campbells, first overshadowed, and ultimately, though not till 
many bloody skirmishes had been fought, wae them of the larger 
portion of their territories; of which the result was, that when quiet 


@imes came Macnab had degenerated into the station of a poor Highland 
tleman. His castle, of which you may just observe a fragment, fell 
toruins. He himself with difficulty kept up his state; and one by one 
his brothers, and nearest of kin, betook themselves to emigration, and 
eettled in the Canadas. The last who adhered to the land, and as much 
as possible to the customs of his fathers, was an eccentric man, @ oo in 
y igno- 


atrength, somewhat of a barbarian in the use of it, aud profound 

gant of the womanish arts of reading and writing. He is said to have 

a family of eighty sons, al! of them cin yn gel and he died at the age 
ef ninety-three, after dividing the wreck of his property among his fa- 
vourites. We do not know that so much as one of them remains. The 
last of whom we had any cognizance obtained for his portion a farm on 
Loch Venechar side, which he sold about twenty yearsago. Whither he 
betook himself afterwards, we never heard. f . 

The dogs are pointing. Go more upto them, but take it quietly. 
whey will wand wl this time to-morrow ; so keep yourself cool, and 
fire deli . Single out the old birds, you cannot mistake them ; 
and if you bring them both down, you may afterwards do with the pack 
what you will.” Soho, Bell, steady—down, steady. Don’t head her, 

“ME ety 0 ham a level with her nose, but it you value your sport 
Siroug t the day, never pass her by. There, why don’t you fire? Too 
far off? Why, man, you might have killed right and left had you beena 
little less nervous ; and the worst ef it is, that these dogs are so little ac- 
@ustomed to see the birds pass unscathed, that if you repeat the expe- 
viment again, the chances are they will hunt for you ne more throughout 
the day. Did you ever see anything more beautiful? Observe how 
they work with one auother, Bell ranging wide as if to reconnoitre the 

und : and Don, moving at a steadier pace, so that nothing may escape 

im. Ha, there you are again. It is Don’s turn, and he must on no ac- 
@ount be disappoin Come, we will both goup. Take you the right, 
I will take the left, and mind, we must secure the old couple between 
us. Gently, gently, the birds are running. Don’t you see that fellow 
poking up his long neck, and looking back from every tuft and burroch 
as he reachesit. Let the dogs goalone forawhile. We shall but fright- 
en the pack before the time if we keep up with them. Good, they are 
settled at last. Step out, man; there is no need to een, and creeping, 
when birds are ever so little onthe move, is bad policy. Take your shot, 
however distant they seem to be ; you can but throw it. away. Three 
birds down with four barrels fired is not bad work. You have not bag- 
ie thehen. We saw her go off towards your gun, but never mind. 

ere is the old cock, and now we will follow. ou marked them, Du- 

That’sright. However, we cannot pass so much good-looking 

und without atrial. We weresure ofthat. ‘Another pack must be 

sm you see, Don has pointed agai Now take it very coolly, for 

whether we get our brace tnis time or not, if we may only succeed in 

pic the two packs into one, our sport for the rest of the day will be 
excellent. 


Gentle reader, who hast followed us thus far, we pray thee let us part 
im amity. If thou hast ever spent a week, or even a day upon the moors, 
there can be no need to say thee how ch-erily the sportsman tramps 
across the heather, or with what unwearied zeal his dogsand markers bear 
kim company, and do their duty. Neither are we called upon to des- 
eribe how in a quiet nook, beside the pure well-head, whence the cool- 
eet and clearest water flows silently, sportsmen, markers, and dogs sit 
dows tocount their game first—about two hours after noon—and then to 
discuss their luncheon. The appetites of young highlanders of all ages 
are marvelloue : highland lads from their eighteenth to their twentieth 
year always eat as if they had fasted fora week. Wherefore bunches of 

and entire cakes of oat meal pass away in their hands like the stub- 
ble before the wind, and disappear long before we have made an end of 
the less substantial comterighes which fall to our share. Then comes 
the mountain dew, not to be spoiled by profane wimixture with the pure 
element; but in the case of Allun and Dugald to pass hissing hot over 
their gullets, the water flowing in its proper order, and overtaking the 
alcohol where it may. An hour’s restfollows, and then with energies 
renewed weall return to our sport, our aim seeming to grow better as 
5 cy apace: and the bag becoming so stuffed and laden, that the 
are forced to take by turns the duty of bearing it. Never fire a shot, 
Rowever, after the sun goes down, _The law which is founded in this 
ae in other respects, on sound philosophy, has given to the birds of the 
air and wild beasts of the field, all the hours between sun-set and sun- 
rise ; and you, if there be anything of the genuine sportsmen about you, 
will not infringe uponthem. Therefore work we now our way home- 
wards, and let us reach it in time to enjoy a comfortable wash, and a 
h change of habiliments ere we sit down to table, For the rest, 
believe us that twelve hours of the hill have no tendency to provoke 
—_ conversation. And so good night, for we are sleepy. Reader, are 
you 
ee bomen 


THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITTe 


‘Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it; thou greatly enrichest it with the river of 
@od, which is full of water; thou preparest them cern wher thou hast so provided for 


Thos waterest the ridges thereof abundantly ; thon settiest the furrows thereof; thou 
makest it soft with showers; thou blessest the spring thereof. 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, ana thy paths drop fatness. 
They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness, and the little hills rejoice on every 
e. 


The pastures are clothed with flocks, and the ralleys also are covered over with corn ; 
ghey shout for joy; they also sing.—Pralm xiv, 9—13, 

How beautiful are the words of the inspired poet, read in this month of 
harvests, nearlythree thousand years after they were written! For nearly 
thtee thousand years, since the royal minstrel looked over the plains of 
Judea covered with the bounty of God, and broke forth into his magnifi- 
cent hymn of praise, hasthe earth rolled on in her course, and the hand of 
God has blessed her and all her children with seed time and harvest, with 
joy and abundance. The very steadfastness of the Almighty’s liberality, 
flowing like a mighty ocean through the infinite vast of the universe, 
makes his creatures forget to wonder at its wonderfulness, to feel true 
thanksgiving for its immeasurable goodness. The sun rises and sets so 
surely, the seasons run on amid all their changes with such inimitable 
truth, that we take asa matter of course that which is amazing beyond all 
stretch of the imagination, and good beyond the widest expansion of the 
aoblest human heart 

The poor man, with his half dozen children, toils, and often dies, under 
the vain labour of winning bread for them. God feeds his family of count- 
less myriads swarming over the surface of all his countless worlds, and 
none know need but through the follies or the cruelty of their fellows. 
God pours his light from innumerable suns on innumerable rejoicing pla- 
mets; he waters them everywhere in the fitting moment; he ripens the 
food of globes and of nations, and gives them fair weather to garner it ; 
and from age to age, amid his creatures of endless forms and powers, in 
the beauty, and the sunshine, and the magnificence of Nature, he seems 
to sing throughout creation the glorious song of his own divine joy inthe 

immortality of his youth, in the omnipotence of his nature, in the eternity 
of his patience, and the abounding boundlessness of his love. 

What a family bangs on his sustaining arm! The life and souls of in- 
finite ages ard of uncounted worlds! Leta moment's failure of his pow. 
er, of his watchfulness, er of his will to do good, occur, and what a swee 
of death and annihilation through the universe! How stars would reel, 
planets expire, and nations perish! But from age toage no such catas- 
trophe occurs, eveu in the midst of national crimes, and of atheism that 
denies the hand that madeand feeds it: life springs with a power ever 
mew, food springs up as plentifully to sustain it, and sunshine and joy are 

over all from the invisible throne of God, as the poetry of the ex- 
istence he has given. Ifthere came seasons of dearth or of failure, they 
come but as warnings to proud and tyrannic man. The potato is smitten, 
that a nation may not be oppressed for ever; and the harvest is dimin- 
ished, that the laws of man’s unnatural avarice may be rent asunder. 
And then again the sun shines, the rain falls, aud the earth rejoices in a 
renewed beauty, and in a redoubled plenty. 

It is amid one of these crises that we at this moment stand, and hail the 
month of harvests with unmingled joy. Never did the finger of God de- 


THe Alvion. 


ATS 


monstrate his beneficent will more es, than at this moment. 
The nations have been warned and rebuked, and again the bounty of 
heaven overflows the earth ia golden billows of the ocean of abundance. 
Never was there a more nab’e season than this, neve. did such mag- 
nificent crops of corn cover so many teeming acres of the earth's surface. 
In one state of America alone, we are told that one hundred thousand 
acres of corn are this year sown more than in any former year for the En- 
glish market; and that were the European crops all annihilated, Ameri- 
ca could from her superfluity supply its wants. But over all the plains of 
Eng!and, and all the plains of the continent, such harvests wave as never 
waved before, except in the most prolific years. God wills that al! the 
arte of man to check his bounty, to create scarcity, to establish dearness, 
to enfeeble the hand of the labourer, and curse the table of the poor, 
shall be putto shame That his creatures shall eat and be glad, whether 
corn dealers and speculators live or die, 

Nations, therefore, have fittingly rejoiced in every century since the 
creation in the joyfulness of harvest. [t has been a time of activity and 
of songs. Never was there a generation that had more cause to put forth 
their reaping and a hands and sing so heartily as ours. The com. 
ing month will see the Pharaoh of monstrous monopoly, and all his 
wretched selfish hosts, drowned in the Red Rea of abundance. The corn 
dealers will be smothered in the showering-dowr heaps of their own 
commodity ; the speculator who has so long sought his own fattening at 
the cost of a nation’s starvation and misery, shall Gad that there is a great- 
ers ator in the blue serene above him, whose hand can whelm him 
in the gulph of hie own schemes, and craze all the chariot wheels of his 
cunning. Praise to God—the God of harvests—and to Him whose cattle 
are on a thousend hills Let us go outand rejoice amid the sunshine, and 
the wheat stooping to the sickle, and the barley to the scythe, and in the 
certain assurance that the loaf never was cheaper than it shall be within 
the next six months, never tae heart of labour more strengthened with 
abundance, 

There is no month more beautiful than August. It has a serene splen- 
dour and maturity about it that is delightful. The soil is dry, the sky is 
bright and beautiful, with scattered and silvery clouds. The fuliage is 
fall and luxuriant—the fields mown in June and July are now fall 
of the richest green, and cattle wander in finest condition through them, 
or lie in groups around worthy of @ painter’s hand. There is a sort of 
second spring in trees, the oak and the elm, especially, putting forth new 
shoots of a lighter tint. The hedges put on the same vernal looking hue, 
and the heather on the moors, and sweet scabiuses, blue chicory, the 
large white convolvulus, hawkweeds, honeysuckles, and the small blue 
campanula, make the fields gay. The nuts, still green, hang in prodigal 
clusters on the tall old hedges of old woodland lanes. Young frogs in 
thousands are issuing from the waters, and traversing the roads ; and birds 
having terminated their spring cares, are out enjoying their families in 
she sunny and plentiful fields. 
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SPLENDID MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


Wynyard, the beautiful seat of the Marquess and Marchioness of 
Lenkonserry, has been the scene of brilliant festivities, consequent on 
the marriage of the Lady Alexandrina Vane, second daughter of the 
Marquess aud Marchioness, and the youthful Earl of Portarliagton. 
With characteristic hospitality, the noble Marquess filled his house 
with company selected from among the highest of our aristocracy. The 
guests began to arrive on Tuesday week : each succeeding day added to 
the list, aud on Thursday afternoon, upwards of fifty distinguished per- 
sonages had assembled to do hovour to the interesting occasion. 

The Earl of Portarlington, accompanied by his sisters the Ladies Jane, 
Caroline, and Louisa Damer, arrived on the Monday from Lundon. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland and Lady Augusta Paulet, Vis- 

countess Hardinge and the Hon. Miss Hardinge, Viscount and Viscountess 
Combermere a the Hon. Miss Cotton, the Baroness Delmar and Misa 
Rumbold, Viscountess Dungaonon and Miss Irvine, Lord and Lady Bel- 
haven, Sir James Weir Hugg and the Misses Hogg, Captain Wood, Mr. 
Bentinck, and some others came in the course of Tue ay. 
The arriva!s subsequent included the Right Hon. 8ir Robert Peel, Vis- 
count Somerton, Lord Eliot, Hon. Colonel and Mrs. Rice Trevor, and 
the Misses Rice Trevor, Colonel Williams, Colonel Parker, M. de Ber 
[First Secretary of the Russian Legation}, Captain Wood, Mr. Stanhope, 
Mr. James Hogg, Mr. Farrar, the Duke of Rutland, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Colonel and Lady Arabella Arden, the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 
Maltby, and Sir William and Lady Eden, &c. 

As stated above, the festivities were ostensibly in honour of the mar- 
riage of the Lady Alexandrina Vane, but the noble Marquess availed 
himeelf of the opportunity to celebrate at the same time the return of 
his son, Viscount Seaham, ss member for the northern division of the 
county of Durham. 

The marriage was solemnised on Thursday evening week, within the 
mansion, and succeeded by a magnificent banquet, at which covers were 
laid for fifty-six. Next night there was a grand ball at Wynyard, to 
which all the aristocracy aad leading families of the neighbourhood for 
many miles around were iuvited. The reunion was especially intended 
to celebrate Lord Seaham’s election. The festivities were brought to a 
close on Saturday. 


THE MARRIAGE. 


Shortly before seven o’clock, the hour at which the nuptials of the 
betrothed pair were appointed to be solemnised, the company began to 
assemble in the banqueting-room. 

The ladies having taken their positions on one side of the apartment, 
and the gentlemen on the — side, the Bishop of Durham entered, 
attended by the Rev. W. Casside, vicar of Grindon, in which parish 
Wynyard is situate. 

After a few moments’ delay, the bride was observed proceeding across 
the gallery resting on her noble father’s arm, and attended by a train of 
pine bridesmaids. 

Her ladyship was attired in a magnificent white satin dress, trimmed 
with deep flounces of the choicest Brussels lace. Her ladyship wore a 
wreath of orange blossoms and a bouquet of the same; a rich Brussels 
veil completing the costume. 

The follow ing were the attendant bridesmaids:—Lady Jane Damer, 
Lady Caroline Damer, Lady Louisa Damer, Lady Adelaide Vane, Hon. 
Miss Hardinge, Hon. Miss Cotton, Mise Rumbold, Miss Rice Trevor, Miss 
M. Rice Trevor. 

All these ladies wore similarly attired in canary-coloured crepe dresses, 
over silk of the same delicate hue. Bach wore a bouquet of violets in 
the hair, and carried one of the same. 

As the bridal train passed up the banqueting-room, the visitors clos ed 
in, and formed a circle around the betrothed pair. 

The noble bridegroom received her an at the altar, and took his 
position on the right-hand of the bride, the Marquess of Londonderry 
supporting her on the left. 

A little furtoer to the left stood the mother of the bride, magnificently 
attired in pink crepe dress. Her ladyship wore a tiara of superb dia- 
monds, and an amethyst necklace of great value. 

On the right of the bridal group stood the beautiful wife of Lord Sea- 
ham, richly attired in a green silk dress trimmed with the richest lace. 

Viscount Seaham, and Lord Brnest Vane, his youthful brother, occn- 
pied positions near Lady Londonderry, their mother. 

The bridal pair having taken their places in front of the altar, the Lord 
Bishop of Durham performed the ceremony, at the close of which the no- 
ble bridegroom, in the most affectionate manner, raised the veil trom the 
face of his fair bride and kissed her lad yship. 

The bride then warmly embraced her noble mother and father, 
and turning to the attendant bridesmaids affectionately kissed each of 
them. 

The noble pair then having first received the congratulations of the 
assembled company, signed the usual record of the marriage in the reg- 
ister of the adjoining parish of Grindon. 

The entry was attested by the Marquess and Marchioness of London- 
derry, as well as by the Duke of Rutland, the Duke of Cleveland, 
the ree of Devonshire, the Viscount Combeemere, and Sir Robert 
Pee 

The bride aud bridegroom then took leave of theassembled circle, and 
at eight o’clock left in a travelling carriage and four for Seaham Hall, 
where they intend to pass the first few days of their honeymvon. 

Her ladyship’s trousseau is stated to be of the most costly and superb 
character. 

Tle Marquess of Londonderry appeared much affected at the separation 
between himselfand daughter. 

THB BANQUET. 


The banquet was served in a style of princely magnificence. The 
table was ornamented with a profusion of gold plate, chiefly consisting of 
the well-earned trophies of the far-famed Vane stud. 

or a pad left the saloon for the bauqueting-room at half-past eight 
o'clock. 


The Marquees of Londonderry led the Duchess of Cleveland and Lady 








Belhaven to seats on his right and left. The Marchionesec! Londonderry 
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ey 
faced her noble husband, and was supported on the right and left respec. 
tively by the Duke of Rutland and Duke of Devonshire. 

The Lord Bishop of Durham pronounced grace. 

After the banquet, 

The Duke of Cleveland proposed the health of the Earl and Countens 
of Portarlington, prefacing the toast with a few remarks highly eulogistie 
of the newly- wedded pair. 

The toast having been duly honoured, 

The Marquess of Londonderry, in acknowledging the toast, said the 
only thin which consoled him for the loss of his beloved daughter was 
the satisfactory reflection that he had bestowed her upon ar. individual 
in every way worthy of her, and who, he felt sure, would do everything 
in his power to promote her welfare aud happiness. He who had pre- 
eminently shown himself to be a good son and excellent brother, it wae 
morally certain would prove the best of husbands. 

Viscount Combermere next proposed the health of the Marchioness of 
Londonderry, and the toast having been drank with euthusiasm, the 
party shortly after broke up.—Court Journal, Sept. 11. 

(The Earl of Portarlington isa Nephew of the Hon. Col. Dawson of the 
British Army, formerly well known in New York. 


Miscellaneous. 


INSTINCTS. 


Heaven gave the bee desire for sweets, 
Nor heaven denies her flowers ; 

The thirsty land for moisture waits, 
Nor heaven withholds its showers. 

No sooner are the babe’s alarms 

To mother's ears exprest, 

He finds a shelter in her arms, 

His solace at her breast. 


Nor are the instincts of the heart 
—_ = of ae care; 

or would it sympathies impart, 
Merely to slob shave. 
The heart that yearns for kindred mind 
To share its bliss or pain— 
That knows toe love—shall surely find 
A heart that Joves again, 

My Dream Book. 


Reruce ron Unrortunate Femates—A auotation which closes the 
first review in our last Gazette (p. 651, col. 1) fervently cgpreled i) 
woman to become the saviour and protector of the miserable and sin- 
ful of theirsex. It is with a strong feeling towards the importance and 
beauty of such a mission that we have heard with intense satisfaction, of 
a design in progress, at the expense of Miss Burdett Coutts, to perform 
a divinely benevolent act in this cause. As weare informed, Miss Coutts 
has determined to prepare a dumicile at Shepherd’s Bush, under judi- 
cious and merciful regulations, cspable of lodging a considerable number 
of inmates. These inmates are to be discharged female prisoners, whe 
have been condemned for offences, punished, and then thrown upon the 
world, characterless, tainted, abandoned, and helpless. To these the 
gates of reformation will be opened. They will be instructed in the con- 
soling and upholding value of morals and religion. They will be taughs 
the means of industry whereby they can earn their bread. They will 
be rescued from the necessity of guilt; and if not doomed to ruin by 
evil dispositions which cannot be changed, they will be restored, repent- 
ant and virtuous members, to society, instead of being outcasts and cur- 
ses to that and to themselves. The pattern of this application of wealth 
let us hope will not be lost. It is a glorious begiuning, and wurthy of 
the most exalted humanity,—a sequel to Howard, and blessings will fol- 
low it. On the face of the earth there lives not a class of human beings 
more in need of succour than the class of which we have spoken. Un- 
less there is some such sympathy and feeling for them, they are doomed, 
without a chance of redemption, to certain wreitchedness and crime, as 


8 | the consequence of one error. Surely it is time for legislation to mingle 


philanthropy with stern justice ; aud not, under the semblance of a slight 
punishment, doom our fellow creatures to worse than transportation or 
imprisonment for life. We hail the present movement with warm hopes, 
and shall look with fervent anxiety to the fruits we think it likely to 
bear. Mr. Chesterton, the experienced and worthy governor of Cold- 
bathfields, is, we are told, superintending the preparations of The Refuge. 
—London paper. 

Norasce Discovery.—That authority on all matters touching crowned 
beads and illustrious and noble personages throughout Europe, the Ajma. 
nack de Gotha, for 1847, in a summary of the British army for the present 
year, describes, among other corps, the “Garde de la Riviere d'Or.” 
Who ever heard at the Horse Guards or any other centre of information 
on military matters, of the “ Guard of the River of Gold,” as forming 
part of the British army? ‘After much pondering” (as Lord Brougham 
would say) what this could possibly mean, we remembered that in 
French, C and G are letters not quiteso distinet, in sound at least, as they 
are in English; and the sage compiler of this portion of the Almanack 
had consequeatly mistaken our Cold-stream Guards for “ Goldstream,” 
which in his magniloquence he had converted into “ la Riviere d’Gr."— 
Globe. 


Eptsaurouw University.—The venerable Dr. Brunton, who has filled 
the chair of the Professor of Hebrew for above thirty years, has resigned 
it, we regret to learn. in consequence of declining health. The vacant 
seat, in the gift of the Town Council, and with emoluments under £300 
a year, will, it is said, be probably assigned to Mr. Liston, a dis- 
tinguished Northern Orientalist, and the brother of our not less distin- 
guished surgeon in London. 


Tue Potator Disgase.—A very intelligent friend of ours, and the 
practical farmer ofa considerable property, writes,—‘‘ 1 am now con- 
vinced the potatoe disease is atmospherical. In one night, a field per- 
fectly healthy, was struck acrossin a direct line from the South-west, 
and on examining the hedge it was found thata gap of the same width 
had apparently made an opening by which the enemy had found en- 
trance.’ 


Animat Instinct.—The following is stated in the last Adelaide Ob- 
server received this week, so that wesee that animals in the newest world 
are as sensible as those in the old. “ A bird of beautiful plumage, which 
had been the pride of Mr. Ravan, of Hindley Street, not merely for its 
appearance, but for itscorrect articulation of many of the common phrases 
which it had been taught to repeat, and also for its warbling imitation of 
the well known air “ The Washerwoman,” last evening (to use the lan- 
guage of our mourning friend)“ took the su/ksand died.” This sensitive 
specimen of the feathered tribes of Soath Australia, was a Port Lincola 
parrot, and the immediate cause of ite death is unequivocally attributed 
to the following cause. A pair of young birds, of the same species, which 
Mr. Ravan had just obtained by the arrival of the Joseph Albino, had been 
putinto the same cage on the evening before its decease. It was ob- 
served, immediately after the young birds claimed the right of roosting 
on the same perch, that the original occupier betrayed every 
symptom of animosity and jealousy, by pecking and otherwise intimide- 
ting the new comers; but tired out with a succession of these move 
ments to defend his ancient rights, he grew melancholy, droo ed from 
the perch usurped by feathered strangerse—sat at the bottom of the ©#8© 
during the night, and died in the hands of Mrs. Ravan in the morm§- 


Dr. Samuel Von Linde, the eminent Polish Lexicographer, died at 
Warsaw, aged 76, 


Statvgtre or Jenny Linp.—Count D’Oreay has modelled the Swed- 
ish songstress in her character of the Daughter of the Regiment, and hae 
caught her rub-a-dub attitude and look with a happy hand. Tho ensend.a 
is life-lowing and excellent. The statuette is at Messrs. Colnaghi's, in 
Pall Mall, and attracts many visitors. 


PRETERKATURAL Potiteness.—The following advertisement appears 
in the Times of Thursday :—“ The advertiser begs to @ ologize for is Une 
intentional rudeness in precipitately assing on when last most cordially 
accosted by his respected friend as they met (nearly two weeks back) 
in crossing the Hyde-park carriage drive, opposite Cumberland-gate, 
Should he have the pleasure of meeting him again, he will, he doubts not, 
be able to demonstrate that one minute’s delay in reaching the Welling- 
ton-gate might, at that juncture, be attended with serious disadvan- 
age.” 

_ ae September, 2.—At a late examination of the students of La 
Sapienza, Piue 1X. without any previous intimation, suddenly entered 
the hall, and after a short encouraging addreas to them, distributed the 
prizes with his owa hand. He then went to the Guardin dela Civica, 
which has its seat in the University,and conversed some time with the 
young men who were stationed there. His Holiness was unattended, 





~nd attired in s plain undress. 
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‘esty alighted, and the Roya Iparty proceeded on foot to the 
head af the Y The time was enfortunately chosen, for although the 
weather, up to near five o’clock, had been warm and genial, the sun 
illiantl , the rain at a later period began to fall and the Mualty 

the ecenery surrounding the Ess was notseen to su van 
prAna 4 might. The = by which the Royal party approached the 
hill-side was through the Courstaik Pass, a piece of rocky and romantic 
scenery about two miles from the, bridge of the Loch, and described in 
aformer letter. The mountains are seen to great advantage at each turn 
ef the road which leads up the hill-side, and at this season the rich abun- 
dance of the many varieties of heath, ail in full flower, gives a liveliness 
to the scene, and imparts a sweetness to the air exceedingly refreshing. 
fall, as seen from the side by which it was approached by her Ma- 
jesty, is perhaps not so striking as from the opposite point of view. The 
mountain sweeps away in irregular mounds to the very verge of the nar- 
pow cleft—it is scarcely wide enovgh to be called a glen—through which 
water rushes, and the first impression is somewhat destroyed by the 
merel: al view obtained of the surrounding accessories to the pic- 
ture. The fall itself is probably about forty to fifty feet in height, and 
as it is divided, when full, into several streams, the effect is striking and 
After eddying round and aaa the ones Seow Benes 
merrily along, tumbling over the masses of rock which obstruct its course, 
eatil it is lost. in the recesses of the mountain clefts. The sides of the 
yock overhanging the fall are covered with mountain wood, and while 
its waving verdure gratifies the eye on the one hand, it serves to bring 
into stronger relief the grey and barren s which raise their weather- 
beaten points amongst the foliage they will not nourish. A large and 
ence majestic iree stretches its old and withered arms across the et 
and, still clinging with expirin asp to its ancient support, reminds one 
of po homer avaen of the . 1s ant spirit is still said to haunt the 
eaves of the overhanging rocks. Centuries have swept over tree and fall 
since the period of the existence of that mysterious being whose history 
is briefly told in the following legend:— 


A LEGEND OF E98 LAITEN, BADENOCH. 


At a very remote period, there lived on the banks of the Pattock an 
eld man, whose sole means of subsistence consisted in a flock of goats, 
some cows, and avery few sheep. He used frequently to fish in this 
impetuous stream, and the trout which he caught served te eke out the 
scanty meal which was cooked by his young and beautiful daughter 
Morag, whose duty it also was to tend her father’s flocks, and keep them 
from straying away too far from their heathy pasture. On one of these 
eccasions, the shepherd’s daughter missed some of her flock, and in ap- 
= arocky precipice where the swollen stream foams over a 

ight of forty or fifty feet, the fair shepherdess thought she heard 
sounds of woe issuing from a cave which receded below the shelving 
rock. Her first thought was to search around for an entrance to this 
eer abode, and having with great difficulty scrambled to it, what was 

er horror to find her betrothed Jover, the young and gallant Mairich 
MacMharicb, lying severely wounded and bleeding. Her first care was 
to do all in her power to relieve his sufferings, and next to ascertain how 
he came to this abode of misery. “Morag,” said the dying youth, “ fly 
from this dreadful abode, it is the ground of the Bodach Glas. In pur- 
suit of the wild boar, I accidentally came hither, to the infernal cave of 
the genius of the cataract, to the black and hellish home of the spirit of 
the waters. I die, Morag, a victim to his jury and malice—fly ere it be 
too late.” The lifeless and mangled corpse of the youth was reclining 
upon the arm of the scarcely conscious girl, when a youth of smiling as- 
tand comely features darkened the mouth of the cave. Morag looked 
mmploringly towards the stranger, and sought help and protection. The 
intruder stood gazing upon the maiden, and demanded the cause of her 
distressing condition. Still smiling, but with an expression of malice 
that might have chilled at other times her very soul, the youth at once 
step forward, and seizing with rude grasp her slender form, dragged 
the girl to the mouth of the cave, and before she had time to think of the 
Pe ry of her position, the figure of her assailant had changed, and the 
h Glas, in his severest aspect, was before her. As she despised 

his abominable overture, the enraged spirit seized the trembling damsel, 
and with an unearthly yell of malicious laughter, transported her to the 
lofty crag overhanging the great fall. Here he stood with his victim, his 
eyes rolling wildly and with a demoniacal expression too horrible to 
gaze upon. The spirit of the watere once more appeared as a blooming 
youth, and the former demand was again repeated, that she would con- 
sent to forsake her home and live evermore with the powerful destroyer 
of her former lover. The: irl again shrank in horror from the cameled 
hand, and conscious of the inexorable cruelty of the demon, she ran with 
desperate resolve to the brink of the crag, and ere the hand of the pur- 
suer could grasp her, she was floating in mid-air, and plunging headlong 
into the caldron of roaring waters which foamed far below. A horrid 
yell of disappointment rang through the glen, and echoed from rock to 
rock, until it gradually died away, and gave place to sounds of sweetest 
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She Albion, 


quently arrested the attention of her Majesty, and in all probability is 
one of the many sketches added to her cullection of Highland scenery. 


Proce: 


birch, the other dotted with the black huts of the 


ther farm house, called : 
of the valley, lies Blairgie. At this pointthe view of Badenoch is very 
fine. The valley widens to the extent of more than halfa mile, while 
the mountains on either side increase in height and frowning grandeur. 
A good view is also obtained from behind of Glen Sheiro, where the 
Marquess of Abercorn hasa small shooting box. Before lies the little 
village of Laggan, with its neat church surrounded with trees, and its 
bridge of one arch thrown across theSpey. This river was once a g 
salmon stream, but it has lost its reputation asa fishing ground. The 
river lies on the other side of the valley, which is crossed at the bridge, 
and then passes close by the church, and the cottage formerly the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, a lady who published two volumes of 
letters on domestic matters, and a volume of poetry on Highland life 
and tradition. A group or two of wretched bothies, which, were it not 
for the smoke issuing from the roofs, might be taken for uninhabited 
sheds, help to give variety to the scene, until we arrive at another colony 
of the same kind at Ballagown. inthe immediate vicinity of Cluny Cas- 
tle. Here the mighty Aonas Dhu carries on his incantations. Her Ma- 
a one at the Castle about half past four, and was reveived by Clu- 
ny Macpherson and Mrs. Macpherson. The Royal party, after staying 
about half an hour, returned to the carriage, and atonce drove back to 
Ardverikie. 

On the way home ashower or two came on, against which her Majesty 
was defended by a large cloak and hood. Groups of expectant peasants, 
who by accident had gained knowledge of her Majesty’s intention, were 
scattered here and there at far distant intervals along the road-side. Their 
bearing towards her Majesty is one of respectfal silence, and the looker- 
on may guess with some accuracy at the train of thought at that moment 
occupying their unsophisticated minds. It truly is a pleasing sight to 
witness a young and powerful Sovereign, surrounded by all that is most 
dear to her, thus passing, in careless security, through this part of her 
dominions. It is tobe hoped that the loyalty of all her subjects is equal 
to that of the Highlander, whose reputation for courage and devotion has 
been too firmly established in the annals of the country to admit of doubt. 
A characteristic incident, illustrative of this fact, occurred when the 
Queen was passing down th Crinan canal. A poor Highland woman, 
barefooted and carrying a pack, under the weight of which she was man- 
fally labouring through the heat of a broiling sun, made some inquiry re- 
specting the royal progress, which led to further questions. I asked her 
what she thought of the Queen her Sovereign, “Oh! Sir,” replied she, 
“T think a deal ofher.” “You see she has no body-guard, and but few 
attendants!’’ ‘ Body-guard !’’ said the woman, “ and faith, she wants no 
body-guard here; we'll carry her ifshe wants it.” 


FLEETWOOD—PREPARATIONS TO RECEIVE HER MAJESTY THK QUEEN. 
(From the Manchester Guardian.) 


The good people of “ the town and port,” or ‘‘the sea-port town,” of 
Fleetwood—and which is its true designation the inhabitants had some 
difficulty to decide at their meeting on Monday—being desirous to ex- 
press their deep, or as some of them would term it, their “ intense loyal- 
ty” to her Majesty in the event of her landing at that port. held a public 
meeting of the inhabitants on Monday last, which was most numerously 
and respectably attended, and at which a loyal address, after much criti- 
cal care and due verbal amendment, was eventually agreed upon as a fit- 
ting expression of the sentiments of attachment and loyalty entertained 
by her Majesty’s subjects of that port and town towards the Sovereign 
Lady. 

' FURTHER AND LATEST PARTICULARS. 

Since the above was intype, we have obtained some further informa 
tion, from which it would appear that her Majesty’s arrival at Fleetwood 
is likely to take place at the commencement of next week, rather than 
during the present one. No official intimation has been received, but we 
understand that the latest accounts from various quarters are in favour of 
the arrival of the Queen at Fleetweod on the evening of Sunday or of 
Monday next, and that in such case her Majesty will proceed the follow- 
ing morning, probably about eight o’clock, to London direct, by special 
train, via Parkside and Warrington, along the \Grand Junction line to 
Stafford; thence by the Trent Valley line to Rugby, and from that point 
by the London and Birmingham line to Euston-square. The probability 





music. The body of the young shepherdess was never found, and from 
that day the Bodach Glas of the fall of Ess Laiten was no more heard of. 
Such is a brief outline of the legend, but it falls short of the original, 
which is a wild and rather plaintive chant in Gaelic; it resembles, in 
short, an ancient English ballad. 
Her Majesty returned to the Lodge a little after six. The Royal din- 
ner circle was formed by the Marquess and Marchioness of Abercorn. 
Fripay.—The movements of the royal party were confined yesterday 
to exercise in the grounds of the Lodge. The Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal run about the hill-side in the full enjoyment of health, 
and occasionally take a pony-ride with their august purent. The weather, 
although unfavourable during the greater part of her Majesty’s visit, has 
been so fine at intervals as to have afforded her Majesty ample opportu- 
nity for seeing more of the country surrounding the Lodge than either 
has been, or is new likely to be visited. One cannot but regret this close 
seclusion of her Majesty, because there are many places worthy ot a visit, 
from which her Majesty who possesses a very extensive knowledge of 
the historical incidents ofthe country, would have derived great pleasure. 
The same inquiring mind, the same retentive memory, especially of per- 


sons, belong to her Majesty as to the family from which she is descended, | in operation be viewed as nothing more than the natural development 
aud since her residence at Ardverikie, severa! anecdotes bearing upon | consequent upon the intrinsic value of the country,—ability within it- 
this peculiarity have been circuleted. The observant eye of her Majesty | self to sustain itself,—thus it would rather militate against than ratify 
person who is employed about | the connection. 
the grounds is frequently the object of inquiry or bounty. Witha mind | rogative held by the Sovereign of appointing Executive Officers—of nom- 
of such acuteness, it is a source of regret that her Majesty should lose a| inating to the Legislative Council—and of maintaining a force witbin 
single opportunity of visiting any object affording ground for specula-| the Colony and upon its Coasts to assist in its defence, or assert the Im- 


allows nothing to escape her, aad eve 


tive inquriry, or for illustrating historical reminiscence. 


Loca Lacean, Saturday Night.—Another tremendous storm! The | cised wisely in the present little important and divided state of British 
wind is blowing with the greatest violence, and though there is not | America—but we contend that uader a Federal Union, centralizing the 
much rain, the agitated billows of the loch, the roaring of the trees, as if| General Government of the Provinces, and endowing them with a na- 
they were about to be torn from the roots, and the tumultuous aspect of | tional importance, sibording to all maxims of human policy, it would not 
the sky, render the scene wild and awful enough. The Royal party have | be permitted to act at all. 
not been able to leave the Lodge to-day, with the exception ofa short 
period in the forenoon, when her Majesty and the Royal children took an | these terms, a form of Government so incomplete, as to cause in a short 


airing in the grounds. 


Lord and Lady Jocelyn have returned from Gleniquiach amid fall the | dition to its powers, it may be as well, having just glanced at its imper- 
storm, and have taken quarters in the Marquess of Abercorn’s shooting | fect developement, to bestow a passing notice upon what it is likely to 


lodge, in Glensherra. 


Sunpay Morsine.—The storm still continues, though in a somewhat | it will exercise other powers than those which are merely administrative. 
has been sustained that I have heard of. The | It may be the intention of the British Government to give a national 
boisterous weather is sufficient again to prevent her Majesty from going | character to the country, in every thing except the nominal protection 


abated form. No injury 
out. 


Tuxspay.—His Royal Highness, Prince Albert, went out grouse shoot- | foreign countries, implies also a concession of the right of the Colonies 
) The party returned to the lodge in time | to make treaties of commerce with a}l such countries, which again seems 
fur lancheon, after which the carriage was ordered to be in readiness to | to imply diplomatic relations in a limited sense. 


ing, and had but little sport. 
convey her Majesty to 7 Castle. Ina former letter I stated that i 
was the intention of her Ma 

with a visit before her departure 
yesterday was very favourable for the ride, the intention was carried in 


jest to honour Mr. Macpherson of Cluny | aud develope their resources; that will make them strong, and tend 
rom Ardverikie ; and as the weather | to insolate their interests from those of the Mother Country, and connect 


is rather in favour of her Majesty voyaging on Monday, and arriving at 
Fleetwood between the hours of flve and seven o’clock on Monday even- 
ing, in which case it is most probable that the party will remain all night 
on board the Royal yacht, and start the following (Tuesday) morning, 
about eight o’clock, on their railway ride, of 230 miles to London. 
—= 
FEDERAL UNION OF THE PROVINCES. 
From the Halifax Times of Sept. 28. 

A federal Union under the circumstances we have supposed, would 
imply—commercial relations with foreign powers—the developement of 
internal resources—encouragement to projects of internal improvement 
—and as a necessary consequence an extensive emigration, which in ad- 
dition to the natural increase of population, would soon give the coun- 
try millions of inhabitants. All these under the auspices of the British 
Government. 

But with a Federal Union would have to be retained the connection of 
the fabric as a Colony with the Parent State. And what would form 
the bond of union? All the progress enumerated above, would when 





Besides this, however. we know of nothing but the pre- 


perial supremacy. This prerogative acts safely enough while it is exer- 


While therefore a Federal Union of the Provinces would present, on 


time a general wish for its removal, or as general an agitation for an ad- 


arrive at under an organization more complete. Let us suppose that 


of the Parent State. The repeal of all ditferential duties with regard to 


This is the concession 
t | ofa national privilege, that may well be expected to increase their wealth 


farm house, Strathmashie, with its out-buildings, gives variety to the | sonable 
scene. Passing onwards, the road stili lying to the right of the valley, | do in acknowledgment of the fostering care which had made them what 
the Doune, a craggy rock of considerable height, comes in view. At the | they were; but it would be deemed a payment of the debt in full. With 
foot of this rock. which, with its singular entrenchments at the top, I | swelling patriotism two French Canadian regiments, at Provincial ex- 
briefly noticed a few days since, is the Roman Catholic chapel, and ano- | pense, would take possession of the citadel at Quebec—a regiment of 

alchally, and immediately after on the same side Pia Sapeee: woul 
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has already called upon these Dependencies to pay the whole amount of 
their civil lists—they have ed to the reasonableness of the request, 





eding onwards, the fine and irregular disposition of the craggy | but demur to sustaining the honour of the Crown in its agreement with 
mountains immediately attracts the eye, which wanders at pleasure over | its servants—the mother coun 
barren rock and fertile valley—tbe one thinly sprinkled with heath or | pay for their defence from foreign aggression and internal commotion, 
peasant—until a neat | and for proféction to their commerce. 


would then demand that they should 


And nothing could be more rea- 
On the part of the Federation it would be the least they could 


garrison the citadel at Kingston—and the citadel of 
alifax would be garrisoned by a regiment of bluenoses, upon whose 
standards would be inscribed that precious plant the Mayflower, em- 
broidered by the hands of some fair daughter of Acadia. A few Colo- 
nial steamships, upon the model of the Cunard line, [for they would then 
be able to construct steam engines and locomotives, } would look after 
their commerce, protect their fisheries, and be prepared for any emer- 
gency that might happen in their diplomatic relations or otherwise. But 
like as Nova Scotia legislation on the Civil List, there would be one grave 
cause of anes with this mutual relief and concession. Should a 
rupture take place between the mother,country and a foreign power of 
corresponding maguitude, the Federal Provincial government, with its 
national attributes, might be inclined to weigh in tie balance its rela- 
tions with the enemy, against the obligation to defend itself from aggres- 
sions. The Provincial Federal Government might express a decided 
wish to remain neutral—it might not care to have its coasts endangered, 
its relations disturbed, its prosperity jeopardized, its territory invaded, its 
treasury emptied in aquarrel which it might have done nothing to provoke, 
and in which it had no earthly concern. An expression of this decided 
character would be an infringement of the compact, and the mother 
country must then yield to her claims with a good grace. If she resented 
it, the danger would be that the Federal Provincial Government, balan- 
cing the advantages of the connection against the freedom of national 
independence, might assert the latter,and to sustain it might even declare 
war against the quondamn parent, and assist the enemy. 

It is not unreasonable to euppose,that a country in a condition to exercise 
these powers, will not avail itselfof them. If he Federal Government 
can provide regiments and steamers, why should it not officer them? This 
conceded, now much longer would it be before the claim would 4e made 
to elect all the executive department and Sene's, irrespective ot any re- 
ference for the approval of the Crown. There could be no reason to re- 
ject the demand upon the ground of their want of ability. By this time 
able men and wealthy, and therefore greedy of distinction, would be 
found in the country, whose competence to fill the highest offices in the 
government could not be questioned; and if debarred from them by an 
absolute act of authority, or if they imagined that their merit and popu- 
larity were not appreciated, a collision of violent opinion would be pro- 
duced—a state of things which it would not be worth the whil» of the 
Mother Country, with only a nominal retention of the allegiance of the 
Provinces, to contend against. 

It will we think be evident from a consideration of the above premises, 
that the danger to be apprehended by the Mother Country from a Federal 
Union of the Provinces, is the certainty that through its means she would 
lose them altogether. This event would probably be consummated 
within a period of fifty years. Inthe meantime, and for the reasons above 
stated, it does not appear calculated to be advantageous to the Mother 
Country, upon the following considerations : 

First,—Great Britain by the freedom of commerce she has guaranteed 
to them, will in twelve years lose two thirds of their trade. 

Second,—\n their growing and united strength, she will forfeit their 
allegiance, which would be transferred to the, Federal Government, an 
authority within themselves they will be taught to look upon as eu- 
reme. 

Thirdly,—She would lose their co-operation against any power with 
which she might go to war—nor would she be permitted to make their 
territories the base of warlike operations—except in their own behalf. 
These we take to be only the natural consequeices of a Federal Union 
of the Provinces. Ifto bring aboutaseparation were the object of Great 
Britain, which the large expenditure in the Provinces for various purpo- 
ses, the contemplated projecte for their benefit, and the important sta- 
tions they occupy with refereuce to the influence of Great Britain upon 
the American continent, do not warrant us in supposiug, such a measure 
would no doubt be the best that could be devised. But why should it 
be necessary to adopt such a suicidal policy? Have we so far lost the 
feelings of British subjeets, as to desire that haifa century hence this 
country should be separated from the British Crown? Would we rather 
than be incorporate’ more intimately with the Mother Country, become 
a nation so manifestly iaferior, that we shuuid take auk asa fifth or sixth 
rate power? These can never be the sentiments of loyal British Colo- 
nists. Itdoes not enter into their calculations to advocate a measure 
which may lead to the future dismemberment of the Empire, and there- 
fore it is that the subject of a Federal Union deserves the serious consid- 
eration of all who are in any way desirous that the permanency of that 
connection should be secured, that its tendency may be exposed and the 
mischief frustrated. We desire a more intimate rather than a closer con- 
nection with Great Britain, an absorption into her nationality, and all 
hope of this the Federative scheme would most effectually disappoint. 

—————— 
THE NEWS FROM MEXICO. 
From the New Orleans Picayune, Oct. 5th. 

Somewhat copious details of the news from Mexico, brought yesterday 
by the Alabama, will be found in another column under the appropriate 
head. Since, however, that article was in type, w® are placed in posses- 
sion of furiher details, and reflection leads us to attach additional impor- 
tance to the accounts. 

Beyond dispute, the most unsatisfactory feature in the news touches the 
loss sustained in the recent actions by the army of Gen. Scott, and its 
present position.—Our news is rather of a negative nature, but it is hard- 
lv less satisfactory than if it were more definite. We have ample ground 
on which to deny the painful reports brought by the James L. Day, of 
the deaths of distinguished American general officers. Our information 
is positive that Gen. Smith has not been slain, but that he has anew 
covered himself with glory. General Worth bas been appointed Gov- 
ernor of the city of Mexico, and was acting as such as late as the 24th of 
September, letters of which date have been received by commercial 
houses at Tampico. 

We have not been able to learn anything definite of Gen. Pillow and 
his wounds, but from the twutal silence of letters in regard to him, which 
make mention of our losses, we are persuaded that he hus not been killed, 
and we hope not wounded. Wecannot learn tisat cither Gen. Worth or 
Gen. Smith has been wounded, but Maj. Capers, un intimate personal 
friend of Gen. Worth, who came passenger on the Alabama, is entirely 
satisfied of Gen. Worth’s safety. In this connection we may mention 
that Maj. Capers is the bearer of despatches from: Tampico for Washing- 
ton. He has with him, also, letters, private and official, from various 
sources in the city of Mexico, which make incidental mention of public 
affairs, which leiters will be communicated to our Government. It is 
from this gentleman we obtain such informatior as we possess of the loss 
of our army in the recent engagements, which is unexpectedly small. 
The Mexican accounts make it exceed 1000 mea in killed and wounded, 
while more authentic accounts from English svurces, set it down at 470 
or 80, all told. 

The number of American officers killed is said to be 27, and the num- 
| ber wounded 45. The only individual mentioned among the killed ts 

Capt Albemarle Cady, of the 6th infautry, an accomplished officer, a 
ecaduate of West Point, and native of New Hampsiire. The Mexican 
4s is set down in round numbers at 3000 killed aad wounded. We deo 





- | them more intimately with other powers. Couple with this the opening 


to effect. The carriage was drawn by four beautiful long tailed grey up of the country by the extension of public improvement, construction 


ponies, and contained in the firstseat, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, | o 


and the Princess Royal ; the second was occupied b 


railroads, &c., and to these add the inevitable influx of emigration, and 


her Majesty and | the nataral increase of population [through a period of twenty years—and 





the Duchess of Nor‘olk ; and the third by General Wemyss. A single | there will bearich and populous country, its growing energies in full 


outrider preceded the carriage; and his Grace the Dake of Norfolk at 


-| activity, feeling its own importance, possessing under a Federal super- 


tended by a groom, rode by the side. The whole course of this road to | intendance all the elements of national strength, and more inclined to 


Cluny I have already described, but it may be as well to mention here | elect a President who understood its wants, than to submit the control of 


that it runs through some of the finest scenery in the Highlands. Th 


e | its interests to a new man every six years, who might very imperfectly 


Courstaik i’aass, which is three miles from Laggan Floatiug Bridge, is | understand them, though nominated by the Sovereign of Great Britain. 


the first object of striking interest, and presents a combivation of th 


e| With a regularly organized goverument—a full treasury—a country 


wild and the romantic such as is not surpassed in this part of the country. | growing in prosperity—it may no longer be expected that the people of 
The Pattock careers along its pebbly bed with the laughing ripple of a| what is now British America, would submit to rank among nations in 


mountain stream ; in its winding course, it is one while overhung with | the subordinate condition of a Colony. 


Every sentiment of attachment 


the limber branches of the birch and the mountain ash, and at another it | to a parent state would vanish—the slightest interference with their 
is seen bursting boldly forth into the fertile meadows, flowing with | govermental privileges would be resented—every modification of im- 


smoother face towards the loch. The rocks in the Cuurstaik pass ris 
abruptly on either side with great grandeur. 


@ | perial policy affecting their commerce or its wide relations, would be 


: " They, for the most part | treated as a grievance—the whole sentiment of allegiance, in fact, would | 
are clothed with mountain wood, but the bleached bones of the rock | be transferred from the Mother Country to the Federation. 
start here and there into agreeable and striking relief. The picture, in 
Which the fall of the Courstaik is the most prominent feature, has fre- 


Indeed it is 





nowise improbable that the British naticn would be the first party to 
pave the way for a concession of independence. The Mother Country 








not attach much credit to this estimate. The accounts of Tampico con- 
| firm the death of Gen. Bravo, killed fighting brevely, but our Vera Cruz 
|correspondent discredits the report that Sunta Anna was wounded, 
(though it is reiterated by the Pa/ria’s advices, which say that he also lost 


| his horse in the retreat by the route of Tulancirgo. 


From the circular to the commandants of the different states of Mexi- 
co, announcing the abandonment of the capital by Santa Anna, we are 
persuaded that the fighting for its possession ened onthe 13th of Sep 
tember. From the moment Santa Anna fell buck upon Guadalupe, the 


position of Gen. Scott became assured, so far as the Mexican army was 


concerned. The same considerations which induced Santa Anna not to 
‘| prolong the defence of the city would restrain him from molesting Gen. 
Scott in its quiet occupation. But if we are thus relieved fiom all ap 
prehension in regard to Gen. Scott's ermy from this source—a:d we have 
not thought the alarm felt for him in some qaurters weil founded—we 





have to deplore the calamities which have overtaken the city of Mexico 
from another source, and which are much m.ore formidable than could 
have resulted from our occupation; oor do they fail to excite alarm lest 
our army has suffered from the same cause. 

According to the Arco Iris of Vera Cruz of tle 26th nlt., received here 
by La Patria, letters from Jalapa and Orizaba announce that immediate- 
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ly after Santa A nna abandoned the capital 


1847. 
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and as soon as the ace felt 
Jves relieved from the restraint of his bayonets, the Leperos com- 
Seueel' es work of sacking the city, plundering the houses of citizens 


as well as foreigners, and committing all species of excesses. During 
this pilleg 


e these accounts say thata division of the American army en- 
tered the city to restore order; verbal accounts sa that tel 


aid had 
solicited by the magistrates, A conflict ensu 





—e = troops 
the rabble, in which some accounts say that the whole division was 
— off, while others say that one portion was driven — to the gates 
and the citadel, and another took refuge in the convent of San A re 
abandoning two pieces of artillery to the leperos. The accounts t - go 
en to say that Gen. Scott was then compelled to bombard the city from 
the citadel and other commanding points, to reduce it to subjection. 
Such in brief are the ramours we derive from the Arco Iris and La Patria. 
From Tampico we have another version of the same story. The follow- 
inz we translate from a letter with which we have been favoured bya 
ish house. 
p.: Tampico, pager =e ‘ 

“ ews from Mexico which announces the taking o pul- 
pd op ons Scott, who the same day attacked the capital by the gari- 
tas of San Cosme and Nino Perdido. de succeeded in routing the — 
of Santa Anna, who fell back upon Guadalupe.—Then Gen. Scott too 

ssession of the citadel, and immediately sent 1500 men with four ares 
of artillery to the plaza of the Palace. They occupied the eee | ve 
ing down the dvors with their artillery, but the hurras with whic : ey 

Janted their national flag caused an insurrection among the popu -_ 
and in their fury they in a moment dispatched the 1500 Americans. W ~ 
Santa Anna was made ac uainted with this occurrence, he returned wit 
10,000 men and twenty-tive pieces of artillery, and tae news we have 
this morning announces the nae of guns, and we believe every thing 

i ion jn the capital.” x 

bo ny er iad ctor oe ll of the above news which we have re- 
ceived in abundance from different sources, bat from the contradictions 
between the different stories, and some comparison of facts, our impres- 
sion is very decided that the ramours are greatly exaggerated, and that 
they qj! grow out of the excesses of the leperos, whom, very po ssibly, 
Gen. Scott found mach difficulty in reducing to order. This class of 
vagabonds, corr »oponding very uearly to the lazzaront of Naples, is ex- 
tremely numerons in Mexico. Ward estimated the number as high as 
twenty thousand in 1823, and their number is probably very much larger 
now. These recent excesses committed by them are by no means unex- 
pected ; the true character of the wretches and the necessity olga 2. | 
them continually under military restraint have long been known. Intel- 
ligent foreiguers living in Mexico and men of property there have long 
feared this identical calamity. 

As at present informed, we are willing to believe that the destruction of 
property by them has been very great—possibly the Mexican estimate of 
two or three millions may not be exaggerated; but we are not at all pre- 
pared to beli ve that Gen. Scott has sustained any such loss as is pretend- } 
ed, nor upon the evidence thus far advanced do we think that he bombard- 
ed the capita! after Santa Anna abandoned it. He would avoid such a 
measure if he could possibly do so. . ' 

The next feature of importance in the news is the rumoured resignation 
of Santa Anna. This is confirmed by La Patria, which says the instru- 
ment of resignation is dated from Guadalupe, the 16th of September. Senor 
Penaly Pena, on whom, with two associates, supreme power Is devolved 
till Congress makes an election, is president of the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice. There is particular mention made of Santa Anna’s proclamation, and 


persisted in his designs on the independence of Rome, that Lord Palmer- 
ston—who was an able and dashing Minister—would authorize the or- 
ganization of an Irish brigade, and he felt satisfied that 30,000 or 40,000 
men would be raised in a few weeks—(Cheers). As to officers, they 
were to be found in every street in Dublin and in every town in the 
country. In his own county alone he could get up a body of 30,000 
men, and he wes sure Tipperary would supply as fine an army as ever 
entered a battle-field—(Great cheering).” 

But the ttepeal Meeting was not the only arena for the utterance of 
such opinions ; Sir Samuel O'Malley, in a letter to the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, expresses himself with equal enthusiasm, and declares that 150,000 
Irishmen could be raised for Italy, and significantly asks who could 
beat them? Nothing, indeed, would be wanting to prodace a large ex- 
pedition from Ireland but funds, and if Lord Palmerston would give his 
sanction to the scheme, even unofficially, a loan might be raised in Lon- 
don. This was the precise course taken to put down Don Carlos in 
Spain, and Dom Miguel in Portugal. 

We think then that a sincere, energetic, and joint remonstrance on the 
part of England and France, would deter Austria from proceeding fur- 
ther. But if France, now detached from her alliance with England, 
should stand aloof and Austriacome down with a large army upon the 
Pope, we feel apprehensive that the Father Coghlans and O’Malleys 
of Ireland, would be speedily put in requisition. The British government. 
in fact, could not adopt a more popular measure in Ireland, for it would 
bring around them every Catholic in the country. If England will pro- 
duce the money, Ireland will bring forward the men. The cabinet has 
only to be passive and the work will be done. But as such an enter- 
prise might rekindle a general war in Europe, it is most earnestly to be 
hoped for the sake of humanity that M. Guizot and Lord Palmerston will 
so far coalesce on this question asto make an effectual remonstrance with 
Austria. 

The next accounts will probably give us intelligence of great mo- 
ment. The question is an important one, for Austria, it should be re- 
membered, is not the only party interested. A conflict for liberty on 
the Tiber might produce others on the banks of the Rhine, the Elbe, and 
Vistula, and, perhaps, even the Danube. The name of the Pope would 
be atower of strength. and the union of the Pontifical mitre with the 
cap of liberty would produce stirriug effects in Europe. Russia and 
Prussia are aware of this, and that danger is to be apprehended in Germany 
and Polard. A common danger might induce them to make common 
cause with Prince Metternich against the movement, should France stand 
neuter, and England be their only opponent. 


It is a lamentable fact that European fiations seem tired of peace. A 
new generation has sprung up which knows nothing of the miseries of 
war, and which seems eager to rush into a deadly strife and thus renew 


the bloody scenes of Moscow, of Leipsic, and of Waterloo. 
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ish subject can be prevented from expressing his political opinions so 
long as they be expressed fairly and constitutionally. The genius of 
the government as wellas the people is not adverse to such right, but the 
contrary, as daily examples prove to us. Military and naval men have 
seats in both houees of Parliament, and they sit there exercising all the 
rights of British legislators. They also fill the offices of government, 
civil, military, and naval. The Duke of Wellington, it will be recollect- 
ed, for some time filled the first office of the Crown—that of Premier ; 
and yet a Deputy Inspector of Hospitals at Halifax cannot be permitted 
to discuss the political affairs of Nova Scotia! The contributors to the 
burthens of the state, or in other words the tax-payers, it is generally 
conceded, possess an inherent right to utter freely their opinions. Now 
the property of military and naval officers is taxed equally with that of 
civilians; and at the present time their daily pay from the state is sub- 
ject to the income taz, which Scrutator as well as others pay; but he 
can forsooth have no voice in favour of the government which he con- 
tributes to support, and of the country which he so honourably serves. 
We trust Sir John Harvey has not visited Serutator with a military or- 
der; he may perhaps have requested him for the present, to discon- 
tinue his writings. But even this is depriving an Englishman of one of 
his dearest rights, and under a Whig and liberal government exhibits 2 
fatal sign of the evil progress of the times. 











*.* Affairs in Mezico constitute an enigma, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of official accounts, or indeed of any accounts in relation to the late 
events, that can be relied on. The difficulty of the keeping open the 
communication between the city of Mexico and the coast, and the fre- 
quent interception of letters by the Guerillas, are the main causes of 
this lack of intelligence. Mach of the information received during the 
week is of Mexican origin. There is, however, no doubt of Gen Scott 
being in possession of the capital, and that Santa Anna and the Govern 

ment have gone elsewhere. How far the disasters said to have occurred 
to a division of the American army by au attack from the Leperos be 
true, or to what extent the forces of Gen. Scott suffered in taking the 
city and its remaining defences, is by no means certain. Santa Anna has 
yet ten or fifteen thousand men, and seems determined not to yield. 
Under such circumstances, and considering the great extent of ground 
occupied by the American forces, and the hostile nature of the popula- 
tion, a large reinforcement of troops for Gen. Scott is necessary. 





*,*His Excellency the Governor-General the Earl of Elgin, is making @ 
visit to the Upper Province. We find the following in the Toronto Pa~ 
triot. It is gratifying to know that his lordship’s arrival is every where 
hailed with a traly British and loyal welcome. 

“‘ His Excellency the Governor-General, after spending a few days at 
Niagara Falls, will visit Toronto on Thursday or Friday next. Exertions 
are making in every direction to prepare a suitable reception for His Bx- 
cellency. Among the announcements for this purpose we find one from 


i. 


the Regatta or Boat Club. Should the day be favonrable their attendance 
wili form a beautiful addition to the 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of the District also will be held on 
Thursday, at 10 o'clock, A. M., at the Court-house. Triumphal arches 
are being erected, and the several Societies are all sounding the note of 
preparation. His Excellency is expected to visit the University, and 
will be received with Academic honours. 


we have heard it was in town, but have not been able to find . pana) 

There is nothing improbable in Santa Anna’s resignation of his civil au- 
thority. He is proverbially fond of this coup d'etat, nor is there at present 
anything attractive in the exercise of civil authority in Mexico. But La 
Patria’s letter says that Gen. Herrera is now in command of the army, and 
will proceed with 14,000 men to station himself at Queretarp, where it is 
ntended the Mexican Congress shall reassemble. Among other rumours 
t is said that Santa Anna has moved toward Puebla, with 2,000 horse, and 
that Paredes is raising t/oops with some success in the great state of Jalis- 
co. We have little faith in these details. . 

One of La Patria’s rumours is that Gen. Rea had entered Puebla with 
6000 men, and that the American commandant has been compelled to bom- 
bard the town from the heights by which he commands it. We shall not 
yield credence to this rumour till we have it confirmed. 

A few words, now, in regard to the guerillas and we have done. We 
look with no kind of apprehension upon the alleged stand of the Mexi- 
cans at Cerro Cordo. We believe that General Lane will promptly dis- 
persethem. As the guerillas, however, will continue to avail themselves 
of the natarai strength of sach positions upon the road as will best enable 
them to harass our trains, we believe it will be found advisable to oc- 
eupy the most eligibie of these permanently. We hope this may be done 
at once, as contemplated originally by Col. Hughes. We have further 
accounte of the attacks of guerillas upon trains and detached parties, bat 
we beliove that already sufficient has been said about them. We have 
seen a letter from Lieut. Waters, of Capt. Besancon’s company, dated 
from Jalapa the 15th ultimo. It confirms previous accounts of the re- 
peated attempts nade upon Major Lally’s train. J 

The steamer Fashion arrived at Vera Cruz onthe 26th ultimo. She 
would probably await there the arrival of the English courier, who was 
expected down last Tharsday or Friday. We think the Fashion may now 
be looked for hourly, and we sincerely hope with full and authentic ad- 
vices. 


No subject connected with the future welfare of the British Colonies 
is of so much importance as this supposed projection of an Union con- 
templated by the home government. So far it is gratifying to observe 
that the matter is calmly and dispassionately discussed by the Colonial 
press, and the authorities at home will act wisely in carefully reading 
their opinions. 

We present to-day an article from the Halifax Times. It looks far into 
the future, and weighs consequences we think somewhat accurately. 
The Times, like many other Colonial journals, sees in the project of a 
Federal Union, the foreshadewing of a dis-union between the mother 
country and her glorious North American Provinces. If a splendid cen- 
tral government and congress be established—and a costly one it will 
prove—will it not produce a feeling of separate nationality fatal to the 
connexion with the mother country? And will such separation and its 


Mexico.— The Irish Deserters.—By an address to the Mexican people, 
which occupies a supplementary number of the Diario del Gobierno, and 
which is based upon the desertion of the Irishmen and their execution, 
it appears that only eighteen were hung, including Capt. Reilly, whose 
head was placed on a spike—according to this account—and set up at 
Churubusco. Two men, said net to be volunteers but impressed men, 
received two hundred lashes. 








Mr.and Mrs. Kean, we learn, were to open at the Manchester Theatre 
: , on the 9th inst., where they have an engagement for 12 nights at £50 
costly train of expenses and taxes be a gain to the colonies? In this per night. After Christmas they enter upon an engagement at the Hay- 
light the subject must be viewed by all loyal subjects. We agree with | market Theatre and will produce their new play—the Wife's Secret. 
the journal just named in thinking that a still more intimate union of Their engagement at that house also we understand is for £50 each 


England and her Colonies—especially those in North America—is re-| night. Weare rejoiced to hear that the health of Mrs. Kean is much im 
quisite, thaa that which already exists; and although our contemporary proved 


does not point out the mode of effecting this more intimate union, our 
opinion is that a Colonial representation in the Imperial Parliament 
offers the best and most comprehensive means of achieving it; and such 
a scheme is doubly feasible under the influence of Steam navigation and 
Railroads. We, as we have said on a former occasiou, prefer to let the 
present system stand@ but if change must come, let it be that which 
favors the ‘‘ more intimate union” with the parent State, 

It has often been regretted that the empire at home did not consist of three 
islands instead of two. If, it has been said, another large island outside of 
Ireland could spring up, what force and strength it could give to the other 
two—what a field it would offer for surplus population—what a granary 
for feeding the overflowing millions of England, Ireland, and Scotland? 
Now, by the modern inventions of railroads and steamboats the North 
American Provinces have become, for ail practical purposes, the long-wish- 
ed for island outside of Ireland. Why then not embrace it and take it 
into the family circle? Why permit it to create institutions and form at- | 








Brown’s Paintings oy Generat Taytor anv Starr.—This collection 
of portraits, comprising Gen. Taylor and his gallant officers under his 
command, has been painted by Mr. Brown from the life. The accuracy 
of the likeness is testified to by competent authorities, and the collection 
is thus doubly interesting. The execution of the paintings reflects gr 
credit on the enterprising artist. 





DIED, at New Orieaus, on the 30th September, of consumption, in the 2%th year of 
her age, ELEANOR J., wite of L.H. Gostenhofer, and eldest daughter of Thomas and 
Mary Bond, of that city. 

At Augusta Ga., JAMES GARDNER, Esq., (father of the editor of the Constitu 
tionalist,) in the 81st year of his age. 





Mr. Cottyer's Mopets.—This truly classical exhibition attracts crow- 
ded audiences nightly at the Apollo Rooms. A series of Tableaux have 
been introduced during the week, founded on Milton’s Paradise Lost. 





———— 


txcuange at New York on London, at 6¥ days, 108 3-4. a 109. American Muszum.—Gen. Tom Thumb has returned to this popular 
resort for his farewell visit to New York, and the Museum is, in eonse 
quence, crowded during the day and evening. The great General ie 
about retiring on his laurels. 


CHB ALBION. 


' *," We give to-day a complete and accurate list of the members of the 
tachments which will be adverse to England and make it alien to her! new Parliament. It will be useful as a matter of reference, We obtain 
policy and her prosperity? We see nothing extravagant, dangerous, it from The London Spectator. 


or inconvenient in making these provinces part and parcel of England, | Concerts 
e 


since that great marvel of modern times—steam—has brought both T C : 
countries into such close approximation. The unions with Scotland an SADCERS OF HUGS Anm Saves Tare peemenee tah ens ae 


and with Ireland were equally startling when the schemes were firet he largest audiences at the Tabernacle at their third concert, that we ever 

hecuiiel. t8aw within its walls. The vast hall was literally crowded, and there 
i . " | could not have been less than three thousand present, and we noticed 

’ m4 nage letter which appears in the Halifax Morning Post we are | among them the regular haditues of the first wth concerts. 

s to os . at Sir John hey ttf the Lieut. Governor, has been indaced| Messrs, Herz and Sivori were assisted by Madame Fleury Jolly, Mra. 

o request Scrutator, the author of the celebrated letters bearing that Estcott, Mr. Debreuil, Mr. Hecht, and Mr “Paige 


i gi pees — ryre. o the politica! affairs of the Province. | Madame Fleury Jolly sang the Scena from T'orquato Tasso, Fatal Geo- 
» the people of Nova Scotia have lost one of their best and | freddo,in that style of exuberant ornateness which excites the wonder 


keenest political writers, and loyalty one of the most powe 
’ rful, most | Saats 1 ‘ : > , 
rasiltlitts ail tindide ‘ieirttnblnn bbeenaten. P | and admiration of the shallow in the musical art. Madame Fleury Jolly’s 


Sibi Kelea dn ther elec erie. ts | method is that of the French Academy exaggerated. She executes her 
sealttin tone atid y » his opponents, unable to cadenzas with rapidity and precision, and if she would confine her powers 

n the field of fair argument, have called upon his superiors 12 jn that respect within moderate limits, we should not have much to com- 
authority to put a stop to his discussions by a military order,—tacit ad- | ’ 
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ITALY. 


It would be difficult to embody the various opinions of the British 
presson Italian Reform and Austrian Intervention: yet such would 
seem to be the temper of what is called the liberal party in England—a 
party unquestionably the strongest in the newly-elected Parliament— 
that any serious attempt made by Austria to put down, by military force, 
the spirit of Italian freedom,would call forth an urgent,and perhaps hos- 
tile remonstrance from the government of Great Britain. If a proper 
cordiality subsisted between England and France, a firm and diplomatic 
remonstrance fiom these two powers would be sufficient tu check 
aggression ; but the rupture uf the entente cordiale will, we fear, pre- 
vent any effective union, unless, indeed, public opinion in France 
should force its overnment into such a measure: 


A crusade on the 
part of Austria against the Pope and the budding liberties of his peo- 
ple, especially if counived at by Louis Philippe, would arouse a feeling 
in the British pubiic that would be difficult to control ; and if the go- 
vernment.were not forced into some measure of assistance, a volunteer 


army, as in the Carlist dispute in Spain, would soon be set on foot in 
favour of Italy. Already are the Irish Cutholics burning for such a con- 


test, a8 was shown at a recent Repeal Meeting. A Father Coghlan 
said— 


“ He (Father Coghlan) did not know much about that thing called al- 
legiance—(cheers)—but he wished to say he would go as the te he legal- 
ly could go in support of the Pope--(cheers). A definite pro fos, aa 
should at once be made to the British Government by the whk* veople | 
for liberty to aid the Pope. Let them say they would come ferwend a | 
only with their purses, but their arms. ‘ Here,’ says he, ‘is one ‘that 
will do iv—(Great cheers). Only begin the good work, and 50,900 Irish- 
men would at once rally round the Pontifi—(Cheers). There never was 
a more favourable time for putting down tyranuy in Italy, and he hoped 
the trial would be made—(Cheers).” . 

Father Coghlan was not the only utterer of such sentiments; others | 
followed him and received in the same manner the cheers of the Repeal- 


ors then and there assembled. Mr. Pierce Butler next spoke, and thus 
vindicated the national love for “a bit of a row” — 


“‘ He was convinced, if the Irish had their own Parliament 

; con l, ris , they would, 
bboy ee hesitation, raise an Irish brigade for the purpose of rapélting the 
. rman an the FE apal states, and protect the throne of the present 

ontiff from a!l assaults—(Cheers). He hoped that, if Prince Metternich 














re ; ‘ae ala | plain of, i i 
mission of their own inferiority and a 1 pi nrg ability. plain of, but she evidently mistakes shakes and other ornaments for the 


His arguments, in fact, they never could meet, and they therefore con- 
tented themselves with marshalling against him no other forces but those 
of vulgar personality and abuse. 

His two recent letters tothe Albion, it may be recollected, were an- 
nounced by him as his lust; but although we were aware that we had 
lost him as a potent and valuable contributor to our columns, we were 
not prepared to hear that he was prohibite 


ed t d from, or requested to desist 
from contributing to any others. 


Scrutatror has been in the habit of ad- 


dressin i ai i i 5 in N 
§ us on colonial affairs for a long series of years, not only in Nova 


Scotia but in ether provinces; and this, too, with the full knowledge 
and approbation of his superior officers—men renowned for their 
ability, their personal worth, and for their high and chivalrous attach- 
ment to their sovereign and their country. 


; It is the cant of the modern Liberals—men who have liberty on their 
lips and tyranny in their hearts—to say that military men should not be 
permitted to take part in political discussions. 


This is the i 
Ss tee 118 18 the ir postulate, 


t stoutly maintain it, taking care, however, to make special ex- 
ceptions in favour of those who write on their side! But under a free 


government like that of England, we do not see by what right any Brit- 


body and the substance of the music which she sings. Her taste in using 
ornaments is very exceptionable, and the ornaments themselves are un- 
| artistic and out of keeping with the subject. 

The gems from Don Giovanni, which formed an attractive feature in the 
| bill, proved anything but gems, as rendered by the singers and the band 

upon that occasion. 

M. Debreuil sang the serenade pretty well, but he was indifferently 
| accompanied by M. Rapetti on the violin, and the band generally. The 
drinking soag he could not sing at all, indeed all its point and character 
was lost. The trio, “ Ah taci in guisto core’ by Madame Fleury Jolly, M. 
Debreuil and M. Hecht, was avery equal performance, that is to say, it 
was equally bad all round, and altogether beneath criticism. 

Mr. R G. Paige sang that exquisite aria, IJ mio T'esoro, in very good 
style, but from some cause or the other, his voice was thin and the whole 
aria unsatisfactory. The duett, La ci darem, gave Mrs. Estcott an oppor- 
tunity of making her first appearance before the public in New York. She 
was very much frightened—so much so that we doubt if we heard her to 
any advantage: we shall, therefore, reserve our opinion upon her merit. 
untilher next appearance. We must, however, advise her, never to viti~ 





ate Mozart’s pure creations by hackneyed modern Italian closes. 








a 











SSS 

The band, under the direction of Signor Rapetti, did but little credit 
to itself or the leader. Such music as Der Freyschutz or Don Giovanni is 
quite opposite to the genius of an Italian orchestra or au Italian conduc- 
tor, consequently the overtures to the above operas were executed in a 
slovenly , hesitating manner, without spirit and without sentiment. The 
accompaniments deserve but.little more praise, for one instrument or the 
other was continually wrong, so much so that we could fill a very large 
paragraph in detailing the various slips. The orchestra, too, was incom- 
plete, which should not have been the case, when the bills distinctly pro- 
mised a grand orchestra. If we are to have orchestras about concerts, 
let them be complete , or if we are to liave skeleton orchestras, iet the 
selections be from Strauss or Labitzky, but let Mozart and Weber rest un- 
disturbed. 

Having done with fault finding, we will turn to a more grateful task. 

Camillo Sivori selected for his first piece Introduction and Variations upon 
Russian Airs, composed by De Beriot. He played the Introduction in a 
graceful and simple manner, and invested it with much feeling and genuine 
pathos, The Air was rendered after the very spirit of the composer; its 
wild and fantastic character was seized hold of bv Sivori with an intuitive 
perception of its points and beauties, the extremely difficult variations 
with a grace and facility which only a great master could display. 

The second piece, La Melancholie, by Prume, is a very pleasing and 
effective bit of sentimentality, affording a field for the display of the more 
profound feelings of the performer, and also tests his powers ia the Canta- 
bile and Sostenuto passages. Taking this performance as a whole, it must 
be considered as one of Sivori’s best in this city; for besides showing 
his perfect mastery over his instrument, it displayed to better advantage 
than any other piece which he has performed, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the Prayer from Moise, those attributes of the true artist-passion, ex- 
pression, and genuine pathos. 

All the honours which were accorded him at his second concert, which 
we noticed last week, were again accorded him on this occasion. He was 
ealled out, encored, and again called out, in short he was received with | 
the most genuine enthusiasm from the beginning to the end of the evening. 

M. Herz played delightfully. His first piece was new to us, being, 
Iatroduction and Variations de Brayura, upon the last movement of Casta 
Diva, with Rondo Pastorale upon the same theme. It is a brilliant and 
effective composition; but the Andante is not so pleasing as very many 
that we remember by the same writer. M. Herz performed this piece 
te admiration and elicited very hearty applause. His second piece, Lu- 
ea di Lammermoor was encored,when he substituted Last Rose of Summer, 
which very narrowly escaped the same compliment. 

We never heard anything more exquisite than the tone of M. Herz’s 
Grand Pianoforte. It excels all the instruments which we have heard in 
the Concert Rooms for the wonderful purity of its tone, from one end of 
the instrument to the other. 


New orks. 


Messrs. Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln, of Boston, having completed the 
re-publication of the Cyclopedia, by Robert Chambers, in a series of num- 
bers, now present the entire work to the public in two large volumes of 
about 700 pages each. It is got up in beautiful style, adorned with nu- 
merous wood cuts, together with a splendid full-length engraving in 
mezzotint, by Sartain, of Dr. Johnson, and another by the same artist of 
Lord Byron. This compilation is one of great value, and forms an admi- 
rable book of reference to the leading authors of Great Britain, beginning 
with the Anglo-Saxon writers of the earliest time and coming down to the 
present period, The information thus condensed and rendered so acces- 
sible could scarcely besupplied by any single library. It is emphatically 
a library of itself, as relates to the subject of which it so excellently treats, 
and cannot be too strongly recommended. 

Edmund Spenser.—Messra. Wiley and Putnam have just published, in 
a fine octavo volume of 500 pages, “ An Essay on the Life and Writings of 
Bdmund Spenser, witha special exposition of the Fairy Queen,’ by Jobn | 
8. Hart, A. M., Principal of the Philadelphia High School, 








The author 
seems to be animated by a noble zeal in favour of the great poet, wom he 
fears the negligence of the age is beginning to forget, and thereby lose sight | 


of one of the finest poems in the English language. We oxtract the fol- 


lowing from his preface. 

The present Essay is an attempt to produce, under modern forms, some | 
of those agreeable ideas which instructed and entertained a former gene- 
ration. Spenser was once regarded as one of the great store-houses of | 
moral and intellectual truth. Bat the fashion of literature changes, and the | 
Fairy-Qneen has now become not unlike @ half-decayed and uufrequented | 
Cathedral of the olden time. The object of the BEssayist is to remove | 
something of the repulsive gloom that has gathered around this venerable | 
pile, to brush away a portion of the dust and cobwebs, and to throw once 
more the cheerful light of heaven upon its untold splendours—in short, to | 
make this famous shrine, if possible, once more a favourite resort, not 
merely for the lovers of the antiqtte and the curious, but for all the ge- | 
nuine votaries of truth and goodness. The aim is, in a word, and to drop 
a metaphor, not so much to advance opinions about this great work, as to | 
show the work itself, and to put the reader in possession of some of those 
glorious and ennobling ideas which the work contaius. 


sketched with a master hand. In fet, all the elements of au exciting 
tale combined with the skill of a cousummate painter of human nature. 

The American Sysiem of Cookery: Comprising every variety of Infor- 
mation for Ordinary and Holiday Occasions. By a Lady of New York— 
Author of “ Every Lady’s Book.” The comprehensive title page of this 
invaluable little work is fally carried out in its contents. We can really 
commend it to our lady readers, as being a perfect text-book for the 
American housewife. The advantages which have peculiarly struck us 
as particularly recommending it to notice are, that it furnishes a system 
of cookery suited to the climate, natural productions, and domestic ha- 
bits of this country. A work thus arranged was a desideratum in Ame- 
ricau cookery, the present volume supplies the hiatus, and we cheerfully 
recommend it to our American readers. 

The Jacobite, a comic drama in two acts, by J. R. Planche. No. 19 The 
Minor Drama. 

St. Patrick's Eve; or the Order of the Day, a drama in three acts by 
Tyrone Power. No. 15 Minor Drama, 

The Favourite, an opera in four acts, music by Donizetti. Translated 
from the French by Wm. Fitzball, Esq. No. 1 The Operatic Library. 

The Night Dancers, a grand romantic opera in two acts, composed by 
Edward J. Loder, the words by George Soane, A.B. No.2 Operatic 
Library. 

The whole of the above dramatic works are published by Messrs. Ber- 
ford and Co., Astor House, whose enterprise is worthy of all commenda- 
tion. The production ef the reigning novelties performing at the theatres 
is a valuable acquisition to play-goers, and the works form also interesting 


additions to any library. — 
Che Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—We are glad to see “ Old Drury” once more in the 
“fall tide of success.” The Theatre has been crowded nightly during 
the week to witness the fascinating representatious of the Viennoises, 
and the sterling acting of Mr. Hackett in his most approved characters, 

While the Park can present attractions of such an undeniable cast of ex« 
cellence it must have its full share of patronage, deepite all opposition. 
We may deprecate the star system as conscientiously as any of our con- 
temporaries, but the incubus is so identified with the Park that it is im- 
possible to eradicate it, at least in this establishment. It might possi- 
bly be done by a stock company of supereminent talent, but the expense 
attendant on such a company would render even the attempt a ruinous 
speculation to the management, and Mr. Simpson is, unfortunately, not 
in a position to hazard the doubtful experiment. We must, therefore, 
look to the Park for a succession of that higher order of dramatic and 
musical talent which perform their eccentric movements in the theatri- 
cal system, under the denomination of stars. This talent must, how- 
ever, be of a high order to draw at the Park. The stock company at 
this house, comprising as it does some of the leading talent in the coun- 
try, employed in new pieces, well got up and judiciously cast, would be 
more likely to draw audiences than would mediocre stars whose puoerile 
pretensions actually keep away the regular frequenters of the Park. 

Mr. Simpson has fortunately secured an Operatic Company to follow 
the Viennvise Children, of that decided order of excellence as to secure 
the current of public favour for some weeks to come. 

Madame Bishop aud the troupe of artists engaged with her. commence 
their performances next week. It is the intention of this troupe to 
produce a succession of favourite operas in Italian and English, and to 
add to the strength of their cast in the Italian Operas, we understand 
that efforts are making to secure the services of Benedetti; if this ar- 
rangement is effected, the troupe will certainly present an array of 
strength never before concentrated in one company in this city. 

The Viennoises close their engagement this evening, with their fare- 
well benefit; they will introduce the new dance, arranged by Madaree 
Weiss, for the Bayadere, which affords an exquisite display for the grace 
and skill of these talented children. Mr. Hackett also appears. 

On Monday, the fascinating Augusta commences a short engage- 
ment. 

Broapway Tueatre.—There is no diminution in the attractions of 
this house. 
dious arrangements in the interior, both on and off the stage, recom- 


Its magnificent and truly elegant decorations, its.commo- 


We have, for the 
first time in New York,a Theatre worthy the Megopolis of America. 
We have attended two representations at this house during the week, 
with a view of critically examining the merits of the company, and find 
that our first impressions are not materially altered as to the calibre of 
the company as a whole. 
“ The Rivals” on Monday evening; it was the second representation, 
and the actors may now be supposed to be fairly iu harness, and are, 
therefore, open to strict, impartial criticism ; aud we are bound in all 
honesty to say that the performance asa whole scarcely rose to the level 
of respectable mediocrity. Mr. Wallack is an excellent and an expe- 


mend it to the patronage of all classes of play-goers. 


It is respectable, but not great. We saw 


| rienced actor in his appropriate line of parts—the melo-dramatic, the 


Mesers, Appleton, 200 Broadway, and 148 Chestnut-street Philadelphia, | rough sailor, and the coarse Irishman—but he is not competent for the 
. . ’ , 7) 


have published ‘ Morceaux choisis des Anteurs Modernes a U Usage de la 
Jeunesse,” by F. M. Rewan; revised, corrected, and enlarged by J. L. 
Jewett, editor of Ollendorff’s new method of learning French. It isa 
thick duodecimo, and is a valuable addition to the stock of works in the 
French language. 


From Berford & Co., Astor House, we have a number of Chambers’s | 


Miscellany, also The People’s and Howitt’s Journals (London edition) for 
September. 

Mesers. Harper aud Brothers have sent us the Boy's Autumn Book, be- 
inga portion of the Boy's Own Library. It is beautifully printed and 


illustrated, and well adapted to the class of readers for whom it is in- | 


tended, 
Christianity and its Relations to Poetry and Philosophy. 
J. W. Moore, Philadelphia. 


resting one, and it appears to be ably treated by the anonymous author. 

The Book of Visions: Being a transcript of the Record of the secret 
thoughts of a variety of individuals while attending church, &c., &. 
Published by J. W. Moore, Philadelphia. We have only given part 
of the title page of this extraordinary work. An allegorical machi- 
nery is adopted to enable the author to depict society as it exists at 
Washington, 


London, and Paris. 








| range of characters he is now sustaining at the Broadway. His Sir Peter 
| Teazle was boisterous and coarse, where{it should have been polished and 

richly comic. His Sir Anthony Absolute was not so palpably offensive, 

simply because the character admits ofa greater breadth of colouring : 
| yet grimace and overcharged action characterized the whole personation. 

We only regret to see an artist of Mr. Wallack’s undoubted standing 
| placed ‘in a position where bis talents are uot made fully available. 
Mr. Lester was the Capt. Absolute of the piece, and he played it with 
| all the gentlemanly bearing and artistical tact we have had occasion to 
| notice as being the prominent features in his acting. He is wanting in 
| the depth and weight we have been accustomed to see given to Capt. 
| Absolute by C. Kemble and Elliston; but Mr. Lester only shares this 
| defect in common with the light comedians of the present day. The 
| light, sparkling vaudeville and extravaganza farce of the modern drama, 
snperinduces a corresponding tone in the acting. Mr. Fleming did not 
reach the very difficult and peculiar embodiment of Faulkaer; the ner- 


Published by | vous irritability and delicate shades of idiosyncrasy, allied to this finish. 
A cursory glance over this work has assured | ed picture, were lost in Mr. Fleming's personation. 
us that it is the production of no ordinary mind. The subject is an inte- | ing, but no further. 

| all the romance. 


It was sound read- 
The antique costume, and bag wig, too, destroyed 
Mr. Barrett undertook Sir Lucius, and snffered more 
from the obsolete dress than Mr. Fleming did; it converted the worthy 
stage manager into a stiff-starched, old pedagogue, antiquated enough to 
pass for the grandsire of the gay, young Irish baronet. Mr. Barrett 
has a fair brogue of his own, but it was nearly all lost in Sir Lucius ; 
hef had much better transfer the part to Mr. Shaw, who is really a very 
respectable delineator of Irish characters, and whose talents were only 
thrown away in Fag. We were sorry to see Mr. Dawson placed in the 


The reader is carried into the} part of Acres; it is wholly beyond his capability ; he was dreesed to 


fashionable churches in theso cities, end the worshippers are made to| perfection, he has the stage business complete, but here his merits end. 


lay bare their secret thoughts for his entertainment and instruction. The | 


The whimsical and broadly humorous Acres was a light, frivolous walk- 
ing gentleman in his hands. Even the little humour he exhibited in the 


satiro is caustic and severe, and the descriptions are vividly embodied | duel scepe arose from its representing the fatuity of intoxication. It was 


Celebrated characters are introduced, a key to whom would materially 
enhance the interest of the work. It is altogether a production origiual 
and powerfal. 

The Crater, or Vulcan's Peak: A Tale of the Pacific—By James Fenni 
more Cooper: 2 vols., price 50 cents. Published by Burgess, Stringer 
& Oo., New York. This is one of the most entertaining and graphic tales 
of the many Mr. Cooper has given to the world. 
read, and we believe as extensively admired. 
hie native clement, the sea. 


It will be extensively 
Cooper is always great in 
Here we have perils by sea and land, voy- 
ages and shipwrecks, a Robinson Crusoe adventure ona desert island 
the settlement of a colony, given with all his best powers of description ; 
savages of the Pacific, characters home found, and incidents untiring in 
their power ot arresting attention, and delineation of individual character 


| not the richly comic delineation ef cowardice intended by the author. 

We pass over the David of Mr. Chapman. It was a new reading of the 
| part, leaving cut the dialect and the comic humour. We certainly could 
j not appreciate this novel portraiture of honest David. 

Miss Fanny Wallack’s Lydia Languish was rather a stronz delineation 
of the love-sick girl. But we cannot refrain from expressing our regret 
that she had not been cast as the Julia of the play, there she would have 
been excellent; and Miss Telbin, as the Lydia, would have been perfectly 
at home; as it was, both these talented young actresses were out of their 
element, and the play and the audience suffered by the indiscreet ar- 
rangemen: of the cast. The management has a great treasure in these 
charming young actresses—their talents should not be misapplied. In 
the Love Chase the same error occurred. Miss Telbin'’s powers are 
wholly lost in Lydia, a part that is admirably adapted to Mies Wallack., 
Mrs. Winstanley is an excellent actress, bating her tendency to overdo. 





ing, and vociferous delivery of passages when the text requires a deline_ 
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a 
ation of passion! Her ‘Mrs, Malaprop, rich and racy as it is, in 

was disfigured by these defects. Her best points at times fell Foal tn ie 
consequence of her boisterous delivery, and she offends her audience by 
this regan a It is Mrs. Vernon’s greatest charm that she is alwaye 
chaste and natural, and it is no disparagement to Mrs. Wiustanley’s un- 
doubted excellence to say, that comparisons between her and her gifted 
cotemporary of the Park will be instituted by audiences, 

We have not left ourselves spuce to notice the Love Chase as we tn 
tended. Most of our remarks on the general capabilities of the perform- 
ers would apply with propriety to the representation of the Love Chase. 

We perceive thut a new piece by Douglas Jerrold, called The Prisoner 


of War, and a new comedy entitled Temper, are announced as being im 
the course of preparation. 


Bowrky Tukatre.—The new mili tacle is still continuing i 
triumphant career to overflowing Routes re, 


Otymric Tuxatre.—The Night Dancers has proved tolerably succese- 
ful. It is somewhat too dry for the Olympians, and Mitchell, ri Oe always 


feels the pulses of bis audiences, i i ari i 
in accordance with the tastes of his pn Baga sasha PO: FL 





ee 








LADY who has, for a namber of years, given instruction in all the branch 
: shes o1 
A English education usually taught in the Frat schools, with french and Music, wishe 
es to obiaina situation as Principal in a school, or as Governess in a private tamily 
She can give the very first refereuces in the city, and the highest testimonials as to ca- 
pability, Applications, post paid, addressed to T. Z., care of Dr. Bartlett, Albion 
office, will meet with immediate attenticn. No objection to go south oct ié—3t 


eae 





)RENCH LANGUAGE.—Prof. J. P. EDWARDS, now toa 
1y H. P. ‘Tappan’s school, bas the bonour of informing the me at hn eB 
bey ny tpt Se October, at bis residence, 30 McDon- 
orner oO rince. e , 0 
ware@ay’s, end Saturday’s, at half past ten, AM. SO GEE es 





Terms.—Ten dollars for twenty-four lessons, in ad b 1 
particulars apply at the Professor’s residence. y 1 at ea Pay al 
LADY wishes a situation as Governess to youn, i Inquir ' i 
A ag 8 g children. inquire of the ene 





ARD.—MRS, BAILEY having returneu trom Baltio.ore to reside in N 
begs to announce that she ie prepared to undertake the Tnstraction of eek 
Vocal Music. Card of address, &c., at the music stores. oct 241. 


Uess canapa COLLEGE.—The midsumwer vacation will end on Sepi embe 
. , 





TERMS: 
7 £5. pd 
Day ScnoLars.—Preparatory Form fees MS - 6 © O per annum. 
College Form - - - + « 600 ss 
Boarpers.—Preparatory Form 6 ry 
PRS. ° - ° - 3) ) 
CollegeForm « .°. °° 2”. 3316 0 yo 


D. 
OrtionaL Baancuns-{Estte.)—Hebrew or German 1 5 0 per quarter 
0 0 ad 


ebrew and German - we 
Ornamental Drawing - - -100 +6 
Singing and Instrumental Music 1 @ @ s 


- P. DE LA HAYE, Collector U. Cc. te 
_Upper Canada College, Toronto, Sept. 6, 1347. — Spt ae 


N Cc M. is entreated to let his friends know where he now is, 
e order that they may communicate with him 
JNO. W. 8. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
| Prepared to receive a limited number of private pupils during ihe winter, at his re 


sidence, No. 5 Cottage Piace, 3 doors from Bleecker street, New York. 
sept 25—tf. 


und his addreas, im 
sept 25—2* 





IAGARA DISTRICT, U. C., 40 miles from the Falls.—Tr LET or SOLD, a 
comfortable residence, with oflices fil ior the immediate reception of aramily ; the 
house and g.ounds, including weil fenced garden and young orchard, secladed by the 
forest from the ‘Talbot Road, which passes the avenue gate. £2 acres cleaed, the ot 
contains 200 acres. Price $2,000—Rent $100. v4 : 
ALSO, the aojoining lot, containing 200 acres, 18 cleared, large young orchard, a well 
built log boase, and a frame Laru 69 by 40, and 20 feet high. Price $1,500— Rent $50. 
Apply, post paid, te M. EF STEWART, 
sept 25—4.. Grammar Se! 











} OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.—The reat sei 
Ail bour effected™ey this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern tovene 
tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in ike manufacture ef 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the prir a 
all kinds of hides aol skins may be tarned not only so as to produ 


J 


ing of time a pla 





es of the old way 
of 


i 1 superior article 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty r cent. in labour 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. , : . 
A tanaery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone be 
attended with large profits. whilst a neighbouring one, wherethe o lan was pore red 
would be losing money. ‘The invention, which has been awsrded a Goll Me dal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvemeni ever introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has given the bighestsatisfaction in tie di i states In which 
it is in use. By this mnchine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twer ty te thirty 
days upper leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to sev lays. The snb- 
seribers offer for sale single aud county rights for the above, « will aford the most 
liberal tacilities to those purchasing state rights for the purpose o selling to Counties 





and Individuals A neat model of the Machine, showing its action a 


construction wll, ® 
required, be furn shed gratisto all purchasers , 4 





Fer farther particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & ni the office of this Pa- 
per. (ue of these machines wasexhibited in operdiam at the Great National Pair ai 
Washington City inne % f- 

UFPFPALO, DETROIT, AND CHICAGO.—From Buffalo to Detron in 22 hour» 
From Buffalo to Chicago in 54 hours A daily line of new low pressure steamers 
bas been established between Detroit and Baffalo, in connection wit the Central Rab 


Road across Michigan. 

The new and splendid steam packet CANADA H. Van Allen master, 800 tons bur. 
then, low pressure engine, will run as follows:—Leave Gufiald for Deivoitevery Wed- 
nesday and Saturday morning at 9o’clock. Leaves Detroit tor Buliaio every Monday 
and Thursdav evening at 7 o’clock—through jn 22 hours. 

The LONDUN, G. K. Willoughby, master, leaves buffalo for Detré 
and ‘fhoraday morning at 10 o'clock. Leaves Detroit jor Bulla «¢ 
Friday evening at 7 o’cloch—through in 22 hours. 

The above boats are, for sirength, speed. comfort, and accommodations, nor surpassed 
by ny on the Lake., and are coinmanded by eape i i 





vitevery Monday 
ery ‘nesday and 





j ud i n captains 
Passengers will be receipteu from Baffalo to Chicago, ¢ m Chicaroto Buffalo by 
thisline, Every efortwill be made to render the passage snic, | comfortahie, and 
punctual. aog 7—Om. 
BBOTT’S INSTITUTION POR SENIOR CLASSES OF YOUNG LADIES.— 
4% Rev. Goanam D. Asnort, Privcipal, No. 15 University Plice, between Wa alagtom 
and Union Parks 4 
his ins itution is specially intended for Young Laciet in advanced stages of educa- 


tion. Itembraces, however, introductory departments for juni pt 
tation, course of study, instructior and lectures, ensure a thor , S¥stematic, and 
symmetricaie ucation, from ihe earliest years In ihe development and d se pline of 
the mind, comstant reference is had to the formation of an acconiplished Christian cha 
racter 

The number of pupils in each deprrtment is limited. The fall term will commence 
Wednesday, Sept. 8th. A few young ladies are received as members of the family ef 
the Principal. ; 

Fariber information, or cirenlars may be obtained on ar 
August 20, of the Principal. personally, at the insiitution. 


[JAGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUER 
RIAN GALLERY—25!1 Baoavway.—The subscriber hav ee enlarged thi 
epartment of bis business, is now able to offer inducements to (hr y ling to p ase 
He fiatiers bimself that the celebrity of bis Instruments is too well koown to need fare 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Havin: leted his arrange- 
ments for the importation of Plates, be will in fature recei by every packeté 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the iine, so be found come 
plete. Those visiting the city will Gnd itto their uterest to call. 

N.B.—Instcaction given in the artas asual. 
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‘TATE OF NEW YORK, Seeretary’s office, Albany, August 3d, 1847.—To the® 
Sheriffof the City and Connty of New York: Sir—Notice is heicl y given, that at 
the next general election to be held on the Tuesday succerding the tirst Monday of No» 
vermber next, the following officersare to be elected, to wit: 

STAT E.—A Secretary of State, Comptroller, State Treasurer, 
State Engineer aed Surveyor, Three Canal Commissioners, ani 
State Prisons. 

DISTRICT.—One Senator for the Third Senate District, con: 
cond, Third, Foarth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the city of New Y« 
the Fourth Senate District, consisting of the Seventh, Tenih, ‘V! 
teenth Warde of the sak! city ; One Senator for the Fifth senate i 
the Kighth, Ninth, and Fourteenth Wands of the said city ; and One 
“ixth S-nate District consisting of the Eleventh, Twelith, Fiitee: 
Kighteeath Wards of the said city. 

COUNT ¥.—Also the following officers for the said city an! count 
Members of Assembly—One to be elected in each Assembiy District 

Yours, Respectially, N. 83. BEN TON, Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrice, New York, August Sth, 1847 
The above is published pursnant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re 
quirements of ihe Statute in such cace made and provided. ; 
J.J. V. WESTERVELT, 
; Sheriffof the City anu County of New Yor’ 
All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above ance in each werk 
untit the election, and then hand in their bills for advertis ng the same, so that U oy 


\itarney General 
Three Inspectors of 
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to wit —Sizieces 





may be laid before the Doard of Supervisors, and passed for payment. Se Re vised 
Stat. vol. 1, chap. 6, title 3, article Sd, part Ist, page 140 
sepl 4—-te. ™ 
PRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 2669 wr 


and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 





BMGT W Rg veccicccsccesce Seeueneethebelibweens : Alex it 
GINO cbecdedeccdeccccddetdestsndcnecced’ . : 
TIGRNEEMs 00006600-s0c0 (uebommedtoertépavens ; 
Cambria, ........ pnosecagmunabanianenedaes =. Seema 
DAE its taper eiviigshesesdskhbcstscassceoes yapt =e, 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, ria Halifax, as folloy F wh 
FROM BOSTON { FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the 18th October, 1849. | Cambria, op! fils € 4 
Cambria Ist Nov., 1847, } Caledonia. * Cl. i0ae 
Cal donia, “ 16th Nov 1547. { Britannia, “ 4 v., 1047 
Britannia, “ ist Dee., 1847. | Hibere v, L647, 


Passengers’ baggaee must be on board the day previous to bir ste dy Uitany’ 

Pasage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From t . fielifaz, § 

These shipscarry exnerienced Surgeons. No berth reaw y ’ 
Otreight except specie received on days of Saninr. 

For freigth or passage, or any other informat 


D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co’ 





te" In addition to the above line between Liv« an Hoste, 8 6m» 
tract has been entered Into with Her Majesty's * a lime ' a 
Live: pool and New York direct The steam sh'} e are now being 


bet, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when t t ander Up 
new contract. The steamers will sail eve: y Saturday during e ! ut and every 
tortnight during the other foor months in ihe year ; aN alternately between Liver 
pool ami Hajifax ard Soston,end Setween Liverpoo! aa ew York. 
Tbe four Sieam Ships aow builcing are, a. 
The America fhe Niagare 
“ Ganeda . roy 
ect 16 
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